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MARXISM AND THE HISTORY 
OF ART 


By John R. Martin 


T IS not my purpose in this paper to make a thoroughgoing critique of 
the Marxist method of art history. I should like merely to point out certain 
of its consequences by citing statements culled almost at random from books 
on art written from a Marxian point of view. Despite the Marxist claim to 
attempt “‘to present the problem in all possible lights, to explain as fully as 
possible,” to conduct “ a scientific investigation of all available facts,”? it 
will be obvious, I think, that most of these statements contain specious inter- 
pretations, and that all of them offer an inadequate view of art history. 
Accordingly they require little in the way of commentary. 

The most crippling feature of Marxist art doctrine is that, being founded 
on a few scattered references in the writings of Marx and Engels, the socio- 
economic bias must of necessity outweigh all other considerations. More- - 
over, these two patron saints never formulated a complete aesthetic, a fact 
which has created a serious problem in exegesis for their disciples. “As 
aphorisms,” writes Lifshitz, [their remarks} are profound and significant, 
but, like all aphorisms, they admit of somewhat arbitrary interpretation.’’* 

In recent years, Marxists of the Stalinist persuasion have been instructed 
to look with favor on any art that conforms—or appears to conform—to the 
orthodox notion of “‘socialist realism”; and to be vigorously opposed to any 
art suspected of ‘empty formalism.” It is therefore not surprising to find a 
similar distinction being applied to art history and criticism. ‘““We have come 
to look at art,” writes Frederick Antal, “. . . in a less esoteric light, 
associated more closely, in devious ways, with problems of real, everyday 
life; hence, for instance, the increasing attention given to the subject-matter 
of works of art—a clear indication that the art for art’s sake point of view 
has much weakened.”* Thus stated in general terms, Antal’s remarks on 


* Prof. Donald D. Egbert of Princeton University was kind enough both to read a 
draft of this article and to point out several documents which I should otherwise not 
have known. 

* Milton W. Brown, “The Marxist Approach to Art,” Dialectics, no, 2, n. d., 
p. 31. 

*M. Lifshitz, The Philosophy of Art of Karl Marx (transl. by R. B. Winn), 
Critics Group Series no. 7, New York, Critics Group, 1938, p. 7. 

*F. Antal, “Remarks on the Method of Art History,” Burlington Magazine, XCI, 
1949, p. 50. 
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art history are mild enough, and undoubtedly contain many valuable observa- 
tions. But in practice, as he has demonstrated in his study of Florentine 
painting, these “problems of real, everyday life” all too often resolve them- 
selves into a rigid form of social determinism.* 

Marx and Engels had insisted that as the present evolves ‘“dialectically” 
from the past, so does communism evolve out of bourgeois capitalism. Hence 
it must not be supposed that the Marxians condemn all art of the pre-revolu- 
tionary past. On the contrary, they are almost pathetically eager to enlist 
under their banner any of the accepted masters whose works can, with a 
little warping, be said to exhibit some degree of incipient “‘socialist realism.” 
Chen assures us that “socialist realism is . . . a higher development of the 
bourgeois realism of the 14th to 20th centuries in Europe. It is the natural 
successor to the great realist tradition of such artists as Giotto, Michelangelo, 
Rembrandt, Daumier, and of the English Constable and Hogarth.’’* 

Even more inclusive is the view taken by F. D. Klingender, who boldly 
contrives to fit the whole sweep of art history into his pre-determined pattern: 

“.... There is a continuous tradition of realism which started with the 
dawn of art (e.g. in the palacolithic cave paintings) and which will survive 
to its end, for it reflects the productive intercourse between man and nature 
which is the basis of life. At that important phase in the development of 
society, when mental labour was divided from material labour, there emerged 
another, secondary tradition of spiritualistic, religious or idealistic art. This, 
too, is continuous until it will vanish with the final negation of the division of 
labour—i.e. in a communist world. During this entire period of development 
. . . the history of art is the history of the ceaseless struggle and mutual 
inter-penetration of these two traditions.”"’ 

Another variant of this theme was supplied by Sidney Finkelstein, in 
whose opinion the “continuous tradition of realism” is fostered by “the 
germinating power of folk art,” the author's thesis being that artists can be 
divided into two groups: “Those who tend to repeat themselves, developing 
mainly in a greater finish and refinement of style, and those who seem con- 
stantly to renew their contact with life.”* This notion is graphically set 


‘idem, Florentine Painting and its Social Background, London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., 1947. Cf. also the penetrating reviews by M. Meiss (Art 
Bulletin, XXXI1, 1949, pp. 143-150) and T. E. Mommsen (Journal of the History of 
Ideas, X1, 1950, pp. 369-379). 

* Jack Chen, Soviet Art and Artists, London, Pilot Press, 1944, p. 71. 

"F. D. Klingender, Marxism and Modern Art; an Approach to Social Realism, 
London, Lawrence and Wishart, 1943, pp. 47 f. 

*S. Finkelstein, Art and Society, New York, International Publishers, 1947, p. 62. 
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forth in a series of six illustrations, comprising works by Giotto, Marcantonio 
Raimondi (after Raphael), Brueghel, Poussin, Rembrandt, Goya, Daumier 
and Picasso (a drawing for “Guernica”); an accompanying note explains 
that “all, with the exception of the Raphael and Poussin, show a continuity 
of the image of the common people in great art.’® It would appear, how- 
ever, that Finkelstein overstepped the mark, for his book was attacked by a 
literary critic, one Barnard Rubin, in an article in the Daily Worker, the 
charge being that the author had put too much stress on ‘‘a formalist concept 
of ‘art as communication’—art as a human activity divorced from the class 
struggle.”’° Finkelstein’s retraction duly appeared in the same journal, only 
three days after this reprimand. “Had I defined realism correctly,” he wrote, 
“I would have been able to present a clearer conception of the nature of the 
history of the arts, which is one of a continuous struggle between a realistic 
world view and a mythological, static and unreal world view always fostered 
by a reactionary and dying class.’’"* In this revision, a praiseworthy example 
of Marxist “self-criticism,” he comes very close to Klingender’s wording. 
But Finkelstein was not to get off so lightly. The controversy over his book 
was prolonged in further articles and letters, including one by Louis Harap, 
who found Finkelstein’s work to be “full of loose, imprecise thinking, which 
naturally beclouds the class character of the concepts dealt with.’’** Mr. 
Harap’s eagerness must have been somewhat dampened, however, when his 
own book, Social Roots of the Arts,* was itself attacked five days later by 
Samuel Sillen’* for sharing certain of Finkelstein’s errors, especially as re- 
gards the formalism of T. S. Eliot. 

The consuming preoccupation with “socialist realism” as the prime 
criterion of artistic worth inevitably leads to misrepresentation of individual 
artists whom it is desired to gather into the fold. An example is provided by 
the Marxist view of Hogarth. Antal finds it significant that there should be 
a renewed interest in this painter, “who, not many years ago, was still looked 
down upon in art history and dubbed a ‘literary’ artist.’"** Klingender, whose 
confidence knows no bounds, does not hesitate to call him “the outstanding 


* ibid., p. 288. Goya and Daumier are obviously Marxist favorites. 

* B. Rubin, “Serious Errors in Finkelstein’s ‘Art and Society,’ Daily Worker, 
May 15, 1950, p. 11. Much of the article is devoted to a discussion of Finkelstein’s 
“insensitivity to anti-Semitism.” : 

™ “Finkelstein Replies to Criticism of his Book,” Daily Worker, May 18, 1950, 
p. 10. 

™ Daily Worker, June 15, 1950, p. 11. 

“ L. Harap, Social Roots of the Arts, New York, International Publishers, 1949. 

* §. Sillen, “Art in the Struggle Today,” Daily Worker, June 20, 1950, p. 11. 
* Antal, “Remarks on the Method of Art History,” p. 50, note 5. 
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figure in British art,’’* the reason being of course that “Hogarth’s art is 
essentially ‘moral’, i.e. it is constantly and intimately concerned with con- 
temporary social life.”!" The critic Roger Fry, it appears, was blind to the 
real worth of Hogarth because he judged him “from his idealist standard 
of ‘pure form’—that relative standard of bourgeois decadence which he pro- 
claimed as absolute.”2* In his Reflections on British Painting, Fry, who as it 
happens was by no means insensitive to Hogarth’s ability, had drawn atten- 
tion to certain of that artist’s weaknesses, notably his ineptness in composi- 
tion.1® Offended by these criticisms, Klingender is driven to administer a 
stinging rebuke: Fry, in his ignorance, obviously did not suspect “that 
Hogarth’s often highly complex and most carefully thought-out designs might 
obey special laws of their own.”"*° The secret of these “‘special laws,” we are 
left to assume, perished with Hogarth; Klingender makes no effort to 
elucidate them. 

That Goya must be presented as the type of revolutionary democrat was 
only to be expected. The most elaborate development of this theme is 
Klingender’s monograph on the artist,?* which characteristically glosses over 
the fact that Goya’s role during the Napoleonic period in Spain was, politically 
speaking, anything but admirable. The limitations of this author's rigidly 
Marxist approach to his subject have been adequately set forth in a review 
by Arturo Barea.*? Finkelstein indulges in the same oversimplification, offer- 
ing not the slightest hint that Goya’s cynical satires were frequently directed 
against the “people” as well as the aristocracy.** It is a very one-sided Goya 
who emerges from the Marxists’ careful pruning. 

Klingender’s discussion of Spanish painting of the seventeenth century 
is equally misleading. Murillo’s style, for example, represents ‘the ne plus 
ultra of petty-bourgeois escapism.’’** Even more interesting are his remarks 
on Velazquez, whose “realism” can of course be understood in only one 
way. There is perhaps some justification for describing the “Forge of Vulcan” 


* Klingender, Marxism and Modern Art, p. 45. 

" jbid., p. 11. 

* ibid., p. 44. 

* Roger Fry, Reflections on British Painting, London, Faber and Faber, 1934, 
pp. 34-42. 

* Klingender, Joc. cit. 

* idem, Goya in the Democratic Tradition, London, Sidgwick and Jackson, 1948. 
It is perhaps worth remarking that the usurping of the word “democratic” is a con- 
sistent Marxist device. 

* Burlington Magazine, XCII, 1950, pp. 145 f. 

* Finkelstein, op. cit., pp. 61 ff. 

* Klingender, Goya, p. 39. 
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as “plebeian,” but to dismiss the “Hilanderas” as “‘the first factory picture of 
modern art’’*® is to perpetuate—or revive—a totally outmoded interpreta- 
tion. The term originated (although Klingender does not say so) with Carl 
Justi (1888), in whose view Velazquez was simply a naturalist, akin to the 
Impressionists of the late nineteenth century.** More recent scholarship has 
established beyond question that the ‘‘Hilanderas,” far from being merely a 
genre scene of a tapestry workshop 4 /a Courbet (with Marxist overtones of 
the exploitation of labor), has in fact mythological and allegorical signifi- 
cance.?* Evidently the complexities of Baroque art cannot be compressed 
within the narrow limits of dialectical materialism. 

The field that the Marxist finds most disconcerting is, understandably 
enough, modern art. Matisse becomes the subject of an unintentionally 
amusing essay by the Soviet critic Romm, from which it appears that “in 
his phantastic decorative world he calms the soul of the bourgeois, gives him 
forgetfullness [sic] of the social dangers of modern life, whispers to him 
of eternal well-being.”** True to type, the author bases his conclusions pri- 
marily on a consideration of subject-matter. It thus becomes significant that 
“the ordinary objects of everyday use rarely figure in his nature-mortes. . . 
A mere list of the things he pictures makes it obvious that this is an art 
for the privileged few.”?® Chen likewise finds it understandable that the 
bourgeois citizens of “the France that produced Vichy should have been per- 
fervid admirers of Matisse with his odalisques and decorative arabesques of 
colour.’’*° Romm, while generously conceding that there is much to be learned 
from him, ‘‘cannot accept the hedonistic outlook of Matisse, his repudiation 
of ideas, his unwillingness to strive for deep pictorial realisation and give an 
adequate reflection of reality.’’** 

Cubism and abstract art generally, falling within the category of 
“bourgeois formalism,” are held by most Marxians to be symptomatic of 
the unhappy state of Western culture and society. Plekhanov (died 1918) 


* ibid., p. 38. 

*C. Justi, Diego Velazquez und sein Jahrhundert, Bonn, 1888, II, p. 332: “Die 
Spinnerinnen sind wol das Alteste Arbeiter- oder Fabrikstiick.” 

* Cf. especially C. de Tolnay, ‘Velazquez’ Las Hilanderas and Las Meninas (an 
Interpretation),” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 6th series, XXXV, 1949, pp. 21-32. 

* A. Romm, Matisse; a Social Critique (transl. by J. Chen), New York, Lear 
Publishers, 1947, p. 11. The original Russian version was published in the thirties. 
No such work would be tolerated now, Matisse having been denounced in Pravda as a 
formalist. 

” ibid., p. 16. 

” Chen, Soviet Art and Artists, pp. 4 f. 

™ Romm, op. cit., p. 92. 
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felt justified “in assuming that those who have seen examples of the work 
of the Cubists were not moved by it in the least.”** For Romm, Cubism “is 
a style as dynamic, unbalanced and disharmonious as decaying capitalism 
itself.”** Harap solemnly recommends that the contemporary artist “cease 
to be a passive instrument of disintegrating tendencies that reflect the atomiz- 
ing effects of sick capitalism.’’** 

By all odds the most troublesome personality is Picasso, who, having 
offered himself to Communism, must somehow be taken care of—at least 
by Western Marxists. Finkelstein discusses the numerous changes in Picasso's 
art, but glides quickly over the cubist, or “decaying” phase, merely remark- 
ing that “having gotten what he wanted out of his scientific cubism, [he} 
calmly went on to a new study of painting and life, leaving the theorists 
stranded.”*> We are then asked to believe that “his style is at heart that of 
the great old folk artists.”** But in thus neatly sidestepping one trap, Finkel- 
stein fell headlong into another. It was his misfortune to have written his 
book (published in 1947) before an official Soviet dictum concerning Picasso 
was expressed in an article in Pravda on August 10, 1947: “It cannot be 
tolerated that side by side with socialist realism we have still existing a co- 
current represented by worshipers of bourgeois decaying art who regard as 
their spiritual teachers Picasso and Matisse, cubists and artists of the formalist 
group.”’*? In his letter to the Daily Worker, Finkelstein accordingly offers 
the following confession, without mentioning Picasso by name: “In the dis- 
cussion of the various abstract tendencies and movements . . . I was taken 
in by much of their primitivism, seeing this as a ‘folk’ or ‘national’ element 
instead of as a flight from reality leading directly to formalism.’’** Harap, 
writing in 1949, is thus above reproach in finding in “the bewildering variety 
of Picasso’s work . . . an example of the insecurity of the artist under a 
rapidly changing and declining capitalism.”’*® 

It is a peculiarity of many Marxist critics that, although quick to point 
out the signs of decadence and disintegration in “bourgeois” art, they are 


*G. V. Plekhanov, Art and Society (transl. by P. S. Leitner et al.), Critics 
Group Series no. 3, New York, Critics Group, 1937, p. 85. 

* Romm, op. cit., p. 91. 

* Harap, Social Roots of the Arts, p. 78. 

* Finkelstein, Art and Society, p. 192. 

* ibid., p. 239. 

* New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 12, 1947, p. 15. For reasons of prestige, 
Picasso is of course still acceptable to Stalinists outside of Russia. 

* Daily Worker, May 18, 1950, p. 10. 

* Harap, op. cit., p. 77. He later took exception to Finkelstein’s suggestion that 
Picasso's style is akin to folk art (Daily Worker, June 15, 1950, p. 11). 
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seldom ready to substantiate their statements by citing the work of Russian 
artists, whose feeble achievements are evidently a source of genuine em- 
barrassment. Harap, discoursing at some length on the virtues of art under 
Soviet Communism, amasses an impressive list of statistics, but is unwilling 
to name a single contemporary painter. He concludes lamely with the ad- 
mission that “one may criticize current popular Soviet taste in painting or 
architecture,” but adds hopefully: “On a scale never before known to history 
the Soviet masses are undergoing a conditioning of taste that should result 
in a high level, but this cannot be realized in a day.” The pitifully Jow 
level to which Soviet art has in fact been reduced finds a succinct, if un- 
intended, explanation in these words by a Marxist: “Attempts have been 
made to restrict and dominate art by reactionary governments and forces 
which feared the people and sought to dehumanize them. Such efforts could 
produce an imitation of the languages and forms of art, but could only lead 
to the death of art.”** The fate of Constructivism in the U.S.S.R. is but one 
example. 

In the matter of judgment, finally, there is to be noted a kind of dog- 
matism about the Marxist “scientific” approach that suggests an analogy with 
the academic tendencies of an earlier day. It is well illustrated by Klingender’s 
statement that ‘Marxist criticism consists in discovering the specific weight 
within each style, each artist and each single work of those elements which 
reflect objective truth in powerful and convincing imagery.’’*? This method, 
we are assured, “provides an objective, unconditional and absolute standard 
for the evaluation of art.’** Here, by merely changing the qualities to be 
measured, we may be reminded of that doughty French critic, Roger de Piles, 
who sought, in his Balance des peintres, to evaluate painters by the merits of 
their composition, drawing, color and expression, “so as, by collecting all the 
parts, as they appear in each painter's works, one might be able to judge 
how much the whole weighs.’’** It would be interesting to compare the final 
scores arrived at by each method for, let us say, Michelangelo. But de Piles 
was at least prepared to admit that “opinions are too various in this point, 
to let us think, that we alone are in the right.’’** 
































































































“ Harap, Social Roots of the Arts, p. 178. The case for socialist realism is not 
advanced by the illustrations in Chen, Soviet Art and Artists. 

“ Finkelstein, Art and Society, p. 270. 

“ Klingender, Marxism and Modern Art, p. 48. 

* ibid., p. 42. 

“Roger de Piles, Cours de peinture par principes avec un balance des peintres, 
Paris, 1708. I have quoted from the English translation (The Principles of Painting, 
London, 1743, p. 294). 

* ibid., loc. cit. 












YOUNGER FRENCH PAINTERS OF 
TODAY 


By Peter Selz 


HE American visitor to Paris during the past year did not feel as though 

he had come from a provincial wasteland to the center of art as he 
would probably have felt some twenty-five years ago. But while Paris is per- 
haps no longer the nucleus of the art world and it has certainly lost its important 
position in such fields as architecture, sculpture, furniture and the crafts, its 
painting has experienced a renewed vitality since the war. The weekly Arts 
lists almost one hundred exhibitions, and of course only a fraction of what 
is produced is ever shown in the galleries. With his first glance the visitor 
becomes fully aware of the truly international character of contemporary 
painting. The similarities for instance between French and American endeavor 
are more pronounced than the differences. Yet certain important distinctions 
make themselves felt. 

First of all, there is the truly amazing activity of the “old masters.” 
If painters such as Vlaminck, Derain, and Chagall seem to repeat themselves, 
others—especially Picasso, Matisse, Braque, Rouault, Villon and Léger— 
manifest a tremendous vitality and creativity in their old age. This is also 
true of the somewhat younger generation—now in their sixties—men such 
as Gromaire, Lurcat, and Masson. 

Generally speaking our knowledge of French painting in this country 
stops with this “second generation,” so that Surrealism is really the most 
recent movement in France with which we are familiar. It is rather surprising, 
therefore, to find that it has been of little importance in Paris for many years. 
Today there is a general feeling among French artists and critics that Sur- 
realism with its prime emphasis on subject matter and the anecdote was never 
really salient to the development of visual form, that it never evolved a 
satisfactory language for its mystic content, that the whole subjective expres- 
sion of the surrealists lacked communicability. As the painter Bazaine put in 
a recent critical book on modern painting: ‘Living only in a world of escape, 
Surrealism neither wanted nor was able to find its incarnation, its chance 
for life.” 

With the outbreak of the last war many of the Surrealists left for the 
United States, and the movement in Paris entered its final phases of decline. 
Its fantastic and disturbing elements have often degenerated to ornaments of 
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the salon or effective advertisement. Only a few of the mostly foreign Sur- 
realists so important in prewar Paris are at all significant today. 

One of these is Max Ernst whose recent paintings are still mystic visions 
with a penetrating insight into the psychology of fear. But his frightening 
masks—symbols of fear and death—are now much more disciplined in their 
form. He works with definite linear contour, two-dimensional space, and 
often a single and pure intense color. His work no longer depends on esoteric 
narration for effect but stands on its own as formal creation. 

Non-objective painting, or /a peinture abstraite as it is known in France, 
is much more important, but it too seems to be on the fringes of central 
activity. There has never really been an important non-objective school in 
Paris. Delaunay never stood in the limelight, and even Kandinsky was not 
fully accepted by the French art world. The leading non-objective painters 
of the older generation are the Spaniard, Francis Picabia and the Italian, Gino 
Severini, one growing from Dadaism, the other from Futurism. The ex- 
tremely fine non-objectivists of the younger generation, Alberto Magnelli, 
Hans Hartung, Gérard Schneider, and Nicolas de Staél are either foreign-born 
or of foreign extraction and remain on the periphery of painting in-France. 
This in complete contrast to the situation one finds in Germany where the 
non-objective movement, under the leadership of Baumeister and with such 
excellent painters as Meistermann, is the center of post-war artistic activity. 

Even in the best examples of strictly non-objective painting, one is 
conscious of its ever-present risk: that by its reduction of living reality to 
pure form it may limit its possibilities of expression to the point of sterility. 
If the work of Hartung or Magnelli can stand on its own as a powerful for- 
mal creation, the work of lesser painters is often repetitive. In the discussions 
—now carried on with great vigor and urgency in the press, the cafés, the 
studios—about the communicability of art and the artist’s place in society, 
it is frequently maintained that the non-objective painter has not provided a 
valid solution. 

The work now in the center of artistic attention in Paris is related to 
but not at all controlled by non-objectivism. It has learned the lesson of 
abstract painting, but it never forgets the close relationship between art and 
the experience of nature. Its painters wish to formulate the complete reality 
of experience by transforming nature rather than by creating new intellectual 
constructions. Even when the object becomes unrecognizable in the finished 
painting, the observer is still conscious of the fact that nature was the point 
of departure. 


It is not by accident that this particular group of French painters called 
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itself “Young Painters of the French Tradition” when it held its first exhibi- 
tion under the Occupation in 1941. These painters: Bazaine, Estéve, Gischia, 
Lapique, Le Moal, Manessier, Marchand, Pignon, Robin, Singier, Tailleux, 
and Tal Coat constitute neither a school nor a coherent group. No tag has 
so far been applied to them. Yet they did discover a mutual concern with 
similar formal problems when they first exhibited as a group at the small 
Galerie Braun. In its essence their work was a vigorous artistic challenge to 
the foreign invader and his doctrine of ‘‘degenerate art.” 

It is significant that their most formative years occurred when the 
museums of France were closed but also at a time when there was sudden 
renewed interest in their native Romanesque and Carolingian art. The 
rediscovery of Romanesque painting, of its robust and monumental quality, 
its two-dimensional limits, the high warm color which is a principal element 
of its form, was perhaps the most important inspiration for this group. 
Gischia himself was one of the editors of a book on early medieval painting. 

At the same time they wanted to continue along the paths opened by 
the recent French tradition without ever repeating the “old masters” of the 
twentieth century. They accepted the color approach of the Fauves and Bon- 
nard, the subjectivism of the Expressionists, and the space concepts of the 
Cubists. They added to this fusion the results of their own research in light 
and movement and arrived at a new synthesis, going beyond their most im- 
portant predecessors: Fernand Léger and Jacques Villon. It might be said 
that the essential feature which these artists have in common is a pictorial 
handling of imaginary space and an arbitrary yet definite system of signs 
directly intelligible to the imagination. 

Since about 1940 each painter has developed an individual style of his 
own. Of the group Léon Gischia is the oldest and probably the most finished 
craftsman. Like Léger, with whom he shows much affinity, he makes the 
large, flat color-surface the most important element in his painting. The 
reds, greens, and yellows are of a high, vigorous tone and are contrasted 
with deep blacks. Color is an essential determinant of his shape, space, and 
light. It was, of course, preponderant over all other formal elements in 
fauve painting, but Gischia has made fauve decoration monumental by re- 
placing the excited arabesque of fauvism with a strong contour. His static, 
two-dimensional forms immediately convey immovability and permanence, 
but there is a very severe suppression of the emotional element in his work, 
which gives it a too synthetic austerity at times. 

There is none of this geometric rigor in the work of Manessier, Le Moal 
and Singier, three artists who form a group of their own within the larger 
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group. Their work, like Gischia’s, tends toward increasing abstraction, but 
their form is fluid; light flows over their canvases and colors, in which light 
blues predominate, are in the highest tones. Their paintings are images of 
a Heraclitian world in fluid equilibrium. All three are preoccupied with the 
joy of light refiected in water; their subject matter: water reflections, islets, 
barges, sea fauna and flora, and in the case of Manessier, visions of a 
mystically religious nature. 

Tal Coat, now forty-five, has gone further than any of his contemporaries 
in formal research. In a perpetual effort to outdo himself he has come a long 
way from that period in the mid-thirties when he exhibited with Humblot, 
Jannot and Rohner, the so-called forces nouvelles who sought a return to a 
solid and structural realism of severe, static form, and who were strongly 
opposed to imaginary and abstract movements of the preceding decades. 

Tal Coat lives in virtual isolation in the Chateau Noir, Cézanne’s motif 
in Aix-en-Provence. There about six years ago he began his steady search 
toward new form. He tries to grasp nature through the element of light, and 
it is possible that Provence with its full sun and burning earth has been for 
the Breton Tal Coat an experience similar to those of VanGogh and Matisse. 

Tal Coat seeks to understand nature by understanding the microcosm. 
He studies light reflections in still or running water, in the rudimentary 
forms of nature which he finds in trees, fossils, geological formations. Like 
the impressionists, but using very different means, he is concerned with the 
reflections of light, that element which gives the appearance of life to 
inanimate matter. 

In order to render the vibrations and rhythms of light, Tal Coat dis- 
solves form almost completely into tensions of color. His light does not re- 
fract itself into the colors of the spectrum like the light of the impressionists. 
It is not even yellow but consists of faint shades of white, with rhythmic lines 
going through what were, in the first stages of his experimentation, nearly 
blank canvases. It is only recently that he has been able to reintroduce a 
certain amount of coloristic form into his work by adding light yellows, 
pearl greys, ochres and bright greens. 

Tal Coat’s paintings show the most intimate participation—rather than 
observation—on the part of the painter, and require a similar activity in the 
spectator. He does not represent or imitate natural forms, yet neither does he 
paint non-objective abstractions. Completely absorbed in the world of nature, 
he strives to convey its very elements: water, air, and light. 

While Tal Coat is concerned with organic nature, Edouard Pignon is 
attempting to develop modern ideas of form for the expression of humanist 
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content. Certain subjects reoccur in his oeuvre: austere old peasants, mother 
and child, miners, sailors. We can find many influences fused in Pignon: 
Villon’s construction of objects with geometric light beams, the chromatic 
quality of Matisse, the structural form of Picasso, Gromaire’s solid styliza- 
tions, Rouault’s expressive sincerity. 

In the criticism of modern art, as in that of the past, the distinction be- 
tween eclecticism and successful synthesis is extremely important, and Pi- 
gnon’s work is perhaps the best example of the latter in contemporary French 
painting. One must accept the fact that the particular idiom of any artist is 
always partially based on the visual language of his predecessors, sometimes 
more, sometimes less. Pignon lacks the inventiveness of a Tal Coat, the 
mystic vision of a Manessier, the grace of a Singier, or the severe intellectual 
research of a Gischia or Bazaine, but his work has the greatest force, and 
more than any of his contemporaries, he knows how to handle large form 
in a monumental manner. 

Most remarkable perhaps is his sensitivity to social environment. In 
1949, in’ Belgium, confronted with the coal miners of the region, he did a 
series of miners: large, monolithic men with distorted features and huge 
clumsy hands—symbols of bewildered helplessness and great potentiality. 
There on the Ostende waterfront he painted big sloops with sailors loading 
and unloading. His imagination was caught by the magnificent curve of the 
swelling sails, done with sweeping lines and in the subdued colors of the 
north. His recent canvases, men and women working under gnarled olive 
trees, done in the south of France, are painted with the brighter, more vibrant 
colors of the southern landscape. Here he conveys the feeling of human work 
under the hot sun, as in his Ostende series he evoked an understanding of 
human work in another milieu. 

Pignon is an active Communist, but his attempt at social painting, his 
Belgian miners, are criticized by some members of his party. These figures, 
they say, look like workers but not specifically like Belgian coal miners, It is 
complained that they lack a positive spirit and an easily recognizable and 
politically useful form. 

The neo-Marxist esthetics of “socialist realism” is of great importance in 
current discussions and debates. The widely publicized “‘socialist realism” 
rooms in the Salons d’Automne indicate however that this style has gone far 
beyond the discussion stage. Painters such as Picasso, Léger, Lurcat and many 
others are not interfered with, but much influence is exerted on the younger 
generation. The current argument is important because it goes to the core 
of the real problem facing the modern artist: his increasing isolation from 
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the public, his lack of communication with any truly large audience, and 
“socialist realism’’ is one reaction against the admitted egocentricity of 
modern art. 

The much-heralded attempt to escape from the ivory tower through a 
renaissance of tapestry design was bound to failure. Our rooms are no longer 
the vast, drafty, masonry halls of the middle ages, and a carpet hanging on 
the wall does not seem the most efficient way to compensate for the lack of 
heat in most French homes. The attempts of Lurcat and Gromaire and the 
other tapestry designers are hardly progressive but remind one of the return- 
to-handicraft philosophy of William Morris. Similarly, Picasso's ceramics 
are certainly not functional pottery. And there is no reason why wool or 
glazes should make modern painting more comprehensible. It appears that 
the new “socialist realism” of the political left can be seen partly in this 
light and deserves sober consideration as another attempt to break the artist’s 
isolation, It also lays claim to bringing morality back into art. 

Perhaps it is too early to gauge the success of this new trend in painting, 
but judging from the work of its leader, André Fougeron, it is a failure. 
Fougeron who formerly exhibited with the group of painters discussed above, 
and whose work had been strongly influenced by Picasso and was not unlike 
Pignon’s only a few years ago, has turned to the most static and theatrical 
concept of realism for the propagation of his political ideology. His Hom- 
mage to André Houllier was acclaimed in the Communist press as showing 
the way for “new’’ painting when it was exhibited in the Salon d’ Automne 
of 1949. It attempts to portray the spirit of militant fight against the bour- 
geois-capitalist class by showing a worker’s family and friends strongly de- 
termined to avenge his assassination by a trigger-happy policeman. The 
murder was a real tragedy, but Fourgeron’s commemoration on canvas shows 
false and cold. 

The Morning of the First of May, exhibited in the Salon d’Automne 
last year, has the same lack of subtlety. It is a facile and highly sentimental 
portrayal of a worker equipped with flag and children and selling lilies of 
the valley, the custom in Paris on May 1st. The minute rendition of every 
detail and high glossy finish are small compensation for the lack of creative 
spontaneity. We are offered a thoroughly unimaginative handling of space, 
static forms that have not even the potentiality of movement, a complete 
neglect of such elements as light and color as values of form, and super- 
sentimentalized treatment of character. The admitted purpose is political, 


and the painting communicates on a very simple level, but one is certainly 
sceptical of its value as a work of art. 
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Communist critics disapprove of most contemporary trends in painting 
as “formalist art.” Yet it is “socialist realism” which is truly formalistic. 
While for most modern painters form and content are most intimately linked, 
the “‘socialist realists” make a rigid and unfortunate distinction between 
the two. 

It is difficult to see a way through the present dilemma of the artist, 
unless a closer integration of the modern artist with contemporary architec- 
ture, industrial design, the film and related arts can be brought about. It is 
certain, however, that a complete neglect of the visual vocabulary of our own 
time and an attempted return to the formalist history painting of the nine- 
teenth century or an abject prostation before photographic realism are not 
legitimate solutions. 

To round out the picture of the contemporary scene in France, it is 
important to discuss at least two painters of a trend which might be called 
romantic expressionism, These men are Bernard Lorjou and Bernard Buffet. 

Lorjou wants to return to the old masters of the romantic tradition: 
Rubens, Goya, Gericault, Delacroix. His enormous Wild Animal Hunt shared 
the critics’ prize with Picasso in 1948, was exhibited prominently in the 
French pavillion at the Venice Biennale of 1950, and has been compared with 
masterpieces of the nineteenth-century French tradition, Its powerful colors 
and movement of horsemen and animals in mortal battle evoke an intense, 
savage joy, though one feels that the painting is more large than monuv- 
mental. 

Lorjou’s wild movement is sometimes reminiscent of his prototypes, 
Rubens and Delacroix, but sensuous joy has been replaced by an atavistic 
ferocity or by quiet anguish as in recent studies for a very large painting of 
the “atomic age.” The lonely individuals are portrayed in a last show of 
strength before the inevitable catastrophe. And his work, in spite of his 
protestations, is most strongly influenced by Picasso: the handling of color, 
the particular use of distortions, and the content of desolation even to 
symbols of a bull and a screaming woman. 

Picasso’s influence seems inescapable, especially among the very young. 
Bernard Buffet’s solitary and despondent figures go back to Picasso’s blue and 
rose periods; in his still life he makes use of cubist perspective. If the 
grand dignity of Lorjou’s people retains some hope in its very presentation 
before the debacle, there is none in Buffet’s elongated, emaciated nudes, 
completely and sometimes self-consciously helpless against the utter corrup- 
tion of their world. Buffet’s figures appear to be beyond any ability at protest 
or action. One knows of no nudes less sensuous, of no crucifixion—and 
Buffet has done an interesting modern version—more despairing. 
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He places his figures in undefined space, his somber light permits no 
shadows, his contours have the angularity found in German expressionists 
such as Kirchner, and the highly subdued understatement of his palette— 
grey, rose, lavender, and black—adds much to the gripping effect of his work. 

Perhaps because of his tremendous success in the last two years, Buffet 
has been repeating himself a great deal, turning out many too-similar paint- 
ings. Although he is only twenty-four years old he has established a reputa- 
tion and has already exercised an influence on French painters like André 
Minaux and on young Americans. 

The fact that the most successful young painters in Paris today are 
Fourgeron whose optimism and determination fail to convince, and Buffet 
with his painting of utter despondency is an interesting and depressing in- 
dication of the mental state of western Europe. 


RUSSIAN “AMERIKA,” A MAGAZINE 
ABOUT U.S. FOR SOVIET CITIZENS 


By Creighton Peet 


NE day last June, the average American worker was the subject of a 

full half page of sympathy and righteous indignation in Pravda, the 
oficial Communist newspaper. “Seventy-five per cent of the United States 
population,” Moscow readers learned, “consists of poor people who are either 
starving, or living in dread of starvation.” Zaslavski, one of the paper's 
leading writers, who composed this flight of fantasy, explained that this 
horrid situation was the result of “the incredible wealth of the exploiters 
and the destitution of the masses.” 

Surprisingly enough, the editors, writers and artists in a State Depart- 
ment office in New York were delighted when a cabled translation of this 
article arrived in their office. It reassured them that their work was not in 
vain and that again Amerika had struck home. 

Amerika is a handsome, slick paper, Russian-language magazine written 
and printed in New York by our Department of State, for circulation in 
Russia. It is the same size as Life, has 76 pages, 12 of which are in color, 
and is filled with articles on every phase of life in the United States including 
art and culture as well as business and industrial features. Since 1945, when 
it first appeared Amerika has printed about 1,000 pieces and many times that 
number of photographs. Everything from steel mills to symphony orchestras, 
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art and museums, and nursery schools to the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton, have been described. The approach is strictly factual, never 
boasting, and never political. Never are there any direct criticisms of the 
worker's paradise. 

However, Soviet readers can hardly help but make their own com- 
parisons, and the blast in Pravda, referred to above, was written to offset an 
article which appeared in the No. 46 issue of Amerika, entitled “Wages and 
Prices in the United States, 1939-50.” This article demonstrated that the 
average standard of living in the United States had risen 40 per cent since 
the beginning of World War II. Further, it said that the most striking 
feature of this new prosperity was that it was more widely and evenly shared 
than ever before and that there were fewer rich, fewer poor, and more 
people in the middle, in the United States. 

Articles about national parks, art exhibitions, libraries, labor unions, 
housewives, farmers, and high school students have appeared in Amerika 
without raising any critical dust—but this one about the standard of living in 
the United States told Communist readers precisely what they were not sup- 
posed to hear, and so called for a blistering answer. Oddly enough, this 
article, like all others, had been passed by the Moscow censor long before it 
was printed in Amerika. Why, the editors cannot guess. 

In origin, Amerika was a war baby, and the agreement to allow its im- 
portation into Russia was negotiated in 1944 by Ambassador Averill Harri- 
man and Foreign Minister Molotov. Ten thousand copies a month were to 
be distributed by the all-union distributing agency, Soyuzpechat, and sold at 
ten rubles per copy. The first issue appeared in 1945, but a year later at the 
outset of his mission, Ambassador William Bedell Smith obtained from the 
Foreign Office permission to increase the circulation to 50,000 copies. At the 
ruble exchange rate current then, and for many years later, the magazine’s 
income, which returned to the United States Treasury, made it a self-support- 
ing project. 

Obviously, it is impossible to blanket a country of 200,000,000 people 
with a magazine circulation of 50,000, but there has been evidence many 
times in the past six years, from observers in the field, that each copy is 
seen by at least twenty persons, bringing the readership of a single issue up 
to around 1,000,000. Many copies go to libraries and institutions, and others 
become treasured personal possessions and so remain in circulation for years. 
We do know that on occasion single color pages have sold for as much as the 
equivalent of a dollar. 

Ignored by the Soviet press at first, Amerika quickly gained in popular- 
ity, and our Embassy received many requests for subscriptions by mail and 
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telephone, It is sold on newstands in Moscow, Leningrad, and other cities. 
However, it was not long before journalists, literary critics and even drama- 
tists began to direct their fire against it. 

One of the hits of the Moscow stage a few years ago, ‘Court of Honor,” 
mentioned this State Department publication by name and incidentally gave 
proof that it was being read widely. This play concerned a misguided Soviet 
scientist who allowed an important discovery to be printed in an American 
medical journal. After being shown the error of his ways, he appeared on 
the stage carrying a copy of Amerika, and in a repentant speech admitted 
he had been seduced by the statement in this unscrupulous, lying publica- 
tion that, “science is international.” 

Until January, 1950, the Soviet news agency reported to our Embassy 
that all 50,000 copies of each issue had been sold; but a little later in that 
year sales fell off. Suddenly, the agency reported, Soviet readers had “lost 
interest” in Amerika, and so it was returning 25,000 copies which it could 
not sell. Since that time, circulation in Russia has been around this level, but 
the returned copies have been far from wasted. They are shipped from 
Russia to colonies of Russian-speaking people in Germany, Austria, Iran, 
Israel, and other countries, such as Brazil. At present the State Department 
is still shipping 50,000 copies of every issue to Russia in an effort to insist 
on the observance of the 1946 agreement. 

Producing Amerika is a complicated business, for all articles written in 
New York must be sent to the United States Information Service, Moscow, 
first for translation, and then for inspection by the censor. Translation is 
not done in this country because the Russian language still is changing very 
rapidly, and Russians, out of the country only a few years, have proved 
almost worthless as translators. But while the copy is in the very latest 
Soviet idiom, this is not always an easy method, for Moscow translators often 
have trouble finding just the right word for such terms as “juke box,” “short- 
order cook,” or “swing band.” Again, such once-innocent words as ‘“democ- 
racy” and “freedom” are now all but impossible to translate into Russian. 
After translation all copy is reviewed by the Soviet censor and then airmailed 
to New York. Only rarely is an article rejected by the censor. In the last few 
months, however, there have been two dramatic examples of censorship; 
material the Soviet does not want its people to read. In August an article, 
“Public Opinion” by C. Wright Mills, Columbia University sociology profes- 
sor was barred, while in October a story called “The World’s Conscience,” 
which included the full text of the United Nations’ Declaration of Human 
Rights, was killed by the censor. 


Since six to eight months must elapse between the time an article is 
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written and the time the finished magazine arrives in the hands of a Moscovite 
reader, all its material must be timeless, a frustrating condition for most of 
the staff which received its training on newspapers and magazines. The trick 
is to produce a magazine which will look fresh and interesting after it has 
been in cold storage for so long a period. 

In 1950, an Arabic quarterly, similar in size and content to the Russian 
Amerika, appeared. In both Amerikas, the object is never to tell other people 
what we think is wrong with them or how much better we are—but merely 
to show them what kind of people we are, how we live and work, and, in- 
directly, ask for their understanding and support. 


ART AND TWENTIETH CENTURY 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE* 


By Joseph Remenyi 


OETHE remarked that his works are fragments of a great confession. 

The quality of confession through literature is determined by the 
sincerity and authenticity of artistic expression. But as man is subject to illu- 
sions and delusions a “‘struggle for sincerity” is inevitable. The binding rule 
of the creator is the organic fulfillment of his creative potentialities. Not- 
withstanding the “detachment” of certain writers, the primary task of the 
writer is to express his emotions, thoughts, idiosyncrasies, and, directly or 
indirectly, the environment and era in which he lives. No “ivory tower’’ con- 
cept ever functions with dogmatic infallibility. Hence all works of literary 
significance are confessions; i.e. self-revelations of a heretofore unknown 
spiritual sphere, the author himself. Goethe was wise and humble when 
he spoke about “fragments of a great confession,” thereby affirming unavoid- 
able subjectivity and admitting that not even the homo scriptor has the ability 
to realize himself totally. All he can do is to be released from his perspec- 
tiveless existence through imagination and expression, and thus, in quest for 
understanding, to discover his own position in the realm of eternity and the 
moment. No wonder, that Goethe spoke about freedom as an experience in 
restraint. 

Twentieth century European literature offers unique confessions through 


* Condensed from a lecture delivered at the February 1951 meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the Cleveland Institute of Art. 
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the various literary schools and their ideological and stylistic innovations, 
manners and mannerisms. Much of it is a paranoid game; much is nonsense. 
This is true in other media of art, in painting, music, sculpture, architecture, 
dancing. But crackpot ideas are not the prerogatives of a particular historical 
epoch; apparently in some periods there is an overabundance of them. 
Modern European literature is also indicative of man’s attachment to creative 
expression; it echoes the age-old urge of man to reveal himself through 
poetry, stories, plays. In appraising the often peculiar psychology and 
aesthetics of modern European letters, it cannot be sufficiently emphasized 
that the twentieth century is signified by a “transvaluation of values,” and 
that there was no such expansion of disharmony for centuries as there is 
today. The Zeitgeist manifested in a wholesale maladjustment and displace- 
ment, social discontent, political tension, economic ills, two World Wars, 
concentration camps, elimination of personal liberty, beset the mind of 
writers and poets. The universal forms of creative expression acquired either 
a distinctly new rhythm or were rejected in their entirety. A changed spirit- 
ual, social and political landscape invites a new approach to its presentation 
and interpretation. Especially the subjective elements of this new approach 
feature-instinctive or deliberate confessional characteristics that show an at- 
tempt to be freed from the aesthetic and ethical demands of the past. 

The accelerated tempo of Europe moving towards a repudiation of the 
status quo and in its extreme force towards destruction, led to a form-dis- 
solving restlessness which had its literary preliminaries in the nineteenth 
century—it should suffice to refer to Arthur Rimbaud—but then it was rather 
an exceptional phenomenon, whereas it is now typical. No oracle could have 
foretold the precarious position of the European writer in the twentieth 
century. Is he a superfluous ornament of a rapidly disappearing culture? 
Can literature still be a matter of concern to those who wish to discern an 
imaginatively relevant objective in the relationship of cosmic and empirical 
cause and effect? At the turn of the century the plays of Ibsen and Zola’s 
novels advocated social reforms; Tolstoy pointed to man’s need of moral 
revitalization. But already then there were symptoms of revolutionary changes 
in attitude and taste, maintaining that social progress, technology and new 
psychological theories made reforms antiquated and more radical methods 
were expected. 

Since 1914, which was a turning point in European history, the writers 
of the “old world” proceeded more or less on the assumption that the World 
War set off a chain of events which in its contingencies made the funda- 
mental premises of accustomed human behavior, chiefly in their social aspects, 
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unreliable. The spiritual and material insecurity between the two World 
Wars and ever since, and, of course, Fascism, Nazism, Bolshevism, ambiguous 
liberalism, slackened faith in human dignity. From a rational point of view 
the situation of Europe became so implausible that it actually fostered the 
establishment of literary schools of experimentation of which the most 
controversial examples were Dadaism, Expressionism, Futurism, Socialist 
Realism, Surrealism, Existenialism.* It should be noted that as a rule no 
blaze of glory surrounded the protagonists of new literary platforms; rather 
ridicule was heaped upon them, and in many instances it was justified. In 
fairness to these writers it should be pointed out that, in their fashion, they 
tried to comprehend the unguarded existence and anxiety of the human 
spirit. 

The accusation that much of their work is unreasonable has some 
foundation. On the other hand it is a mistake to declare axiomatically that 
“art should be within reason.” Such postulate is not necessarily “sensible,” 
as by its finality it neglects the fallibleness of subjective evaluation. Pascal 
observed that the heart has its own reason of which reason knows nothing. 
So has art. To dismiss twentieth century European literature by condemning 
it as unreal, confusing, amoral, does not demonstrate an objective critical 
attitude, but an unwillingness to consider the social background, political 
circumstances and economic factors that enter into the question. 

Within the various literary schools one sees contradictions emerging 
from the temperamental and ideological differences of the individuals, but 
it is noteworthy that the representatives of every “advanced” literary school 
refuted the past. In some case, for instance with the Dadaists, the attitude 
implied disconcern with the seriousness of art. The Dadaists wrote audacious 
and acrimonious manifestoes; as creators they produced practically nothing. 
It seems they enjoyed suspension in the air like cosmic grimaces. Their 
absurdity was related to a sort of tabula rasa psychology regarding inherited 
values. They confessed to violence, and they may be termed the anarchists 
of twentieth century European letters. 

While the Dadaists considered nothing worthy of true creative atten- 
tion, the Expressionists must be given credit for certain literary attainments. 


* There were other literary schools, but limited space precludes their discussion; 
such as Acmeism, Activism, Constructivism, Cubo-Futurism, Ego-Futurism, The Epic 
Theatre, Escapism, The Grotesque Theatre, Formalism, Illusionism, Imagism, Neo- 
Classicism, New Directness, Neo-Realism, Neo-Romanticism, Regionalism, The Serapion 
Brothers, Structuralism, Tactilism, Ultraism, Vorticism, Zenithism. Some of these literary 
schools borrowed from each other, and their differences are slight. Most had a transitory 
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By its very nature Expressionism is the art of confession, an unfolding of 
the “inner man.” The school originated in the plays and proseworks of 
Johan August Strindberg, the Swedish writer, and Frank Wedekind, the 
German writer. In the pre-Hitlerian period Expressionism was the para- 
mount literary school in Germany. The spiritual crisis of the modern world 
induced the Expressionists to emphasize the irrational, the emotional, the 
intuitive, the tormenting elements of human life; some stressed the hallucina- 
tory and visionary aspects of creativeness, and burned themselves out like a 
soul that never inhabited the body. Facts scarcely interested them; verisi- 
militude seemed a realistic bias. Wedekind commented that the realists were 
really detectives of trivialities and not literary artists. There is a pathetic and 
grotesque version of Expressionism, mainly in the works of Franz Werfel, 
Fritz von Unruh, George Kaiser, Ernst Toller, Karl Sternheim and a few 
others. In a sense Hitler was a political expressionist with whom, however, 
the literary expressionists had nothing in common. Most of them approved 
of the democratic constitution of the Weimar Republic. In their works the 
influence of Sigmund Freud is definitely noticeable; also that of Karl Jung. 
Expressionism affected a few writers abroad. The most important are Henri 
René Lenormand, the French dramatist of the Grand Guignol and of the 
legitimate stage, and Eugene O'Neill, the American playwright. The gro- 
tesque elements of Expressionism are reflected in some plays of the American 
writer, Elmer Rice. 

The Futurists looked upon Filippo Marinetti, the Italian writer, as their 
master. In their view technology determined the character of modernity, and 
it is the task of literature to glorify automobiles, airplanes, mechanical in- 
genuity, speed and the “perilous life." They poked fun both at Classicism 
and Romanticism, and like the Dadaists they exhibited a special aptitude for 
freakish or caustic manifestoes. For the sake of the new and the bizarre they 
lost sight of many substantial aspects of man. In Soviet Russia Vladimir 
Mayakovsky voiced their doctrine, along with some writers, called “fellow 
travellers.” The Soviet writers, of course, used Futurism according to their 
historic-materialistic ideology. 

But the official literary school in the Soviet Union is Socialist Realism 
which—deriving from the class-strife precept of Marxism—is a camouflage 
for Communist propaganda in the field of fiction, poetry and plays. The 
artistic limitations of Socialist Realism are such that even its best representa- 
tives, e.g. Maxim Gorkij, Mikhail Sholokhov, Konstantin Simonov, Leonid 
Leonov, were unable to fully develo~ their essential creative qualities. The 
bromides and hackneyed phrases of a standardized policy regarding the func- 
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tion of the writer are indicative of the Kremlin-approved scale of values 
which are incompatible with the principle that a work of literature must be 
first of all a work of art. In the products of some Soviet authors there are 
literary qualities, such as power of characterization, description and irony, 
nevertheless the poetic, fictional and dramatic devices they are expected to 
follow are injurious to the craft of artistic writing. The Bolsheviks say that 
the experimental writers of the West do not signify “avant-garde” attributes, 
but are signs of a decadent, disintegrating capitalistic order. 

Much discussed literary schools of twentieth century Europe are Sur- 
realism and Existentialism. Surrealism, which in many ways parallels the 
stream of consciousness school with its “interior monologue,” represented 
by such noted writers as James Joyce and Virginia Woolf, is the “brain- 
child” of André Breton, a French psychiatrist and Louis Aragon, a French 
poet. Aragon broke with the Surrealists, after he joined the Communist party. 
Because of his rhetorical versification he is called the “Communist Victor 
Hugo.” The Surrealists reject realism and write about the subconscious and 
about nightmares, suggesting a sort of sophisticated primitiveness. Their 
belief in the “pure truth” of automatic associations reflects excessive 
romanticism. For a time they agreed with the Marxists in their repudiation 
of capitalistic society, but their allegiance to ‘‘the cause of the illogical man” 
and in consequence their emphasis upon the individual in all his irrational 
manifestations seemed fanciful or foolish to the Bolsheviks. Today the Sur- 
realists and the Bolsheviks dislike each other wholeheartedly. Much of Surreal- 
ism is traceable to the “debunking’’ farce of the Dadaists. One may say of 
both, the Dadaists and the Surrealists, that they acted as a warning signal 
in a frightened world which on the circuitous roads of destiny faced a blind 
alley. 

After the end of the second World War no literary school was more 
noisily acclaimed than the French Existentialists. They are the best publicized 
writers of present day Europe, although their vogue is fading. Existentialism, 
sometimes called ‘‘personalism,” has its roots in the works of Séren Kierke- 
gaard, a nineteenth century Danish religious philosopher, an opponent of 
Hegel’s “‘abstract’’ universe, a champion of the self-reliant individual in an 
existential struggle saturated with anguish and unpredictableness. But 
Existentialism reached French writers, such as Jean Paul Sartre and Albert 
Camus, through the philosophical works of two German scholars, Martin 
Heidegger and Karl Jaspers. With the exception of Gabriel Marcel who is 
an avowed Catholic, the major French Existentialists are atheists and in their 
social gospels middle-road leftists. They maintain that life is involved, that 
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man is a homeless creature in the frame of an indifferent destiny, that living 
is an absurd process with no ultimate ethical goal. They speak about ‘‘choice”’ 
and “freedom,” but the words as used by them violate the Kantian and 
other traditional norms of moral values. Of all the confessions of twentieth 
century European writers those of the atheistic Existentialists are the most 
devastating, despite their assertion that their philosophy makes man brave 
and free. Their manner of narrative writing is either conventionally realistic, 
or they use flashback methods and the method of simultaneousness. As play- 
wrights, they show ability for the dramatization of tense, decisive situations. 

The reckless and restless spirit that characterizes twentieth century 
European “avant-garde” schools has an analogy in the works of those gifted 
writers and poets who were not drawn to the literary experimenters, and who 
produced works consistent with rules of aesthetic discipline and in accord- 
ance with their own personality. The analogy consists in the fact that they 
too present the modern world in a gloomy light, or with cynicism tempered 
by bitterness and sadness. They see everywhere unhappiness and sordidness. 
Of course, there is divergence in their approach to the multiple problems 
and in their attitude about their possible solution. Some are absolutists and 
some are relativists; some show compassion, others are satirical; but they 
all agree that Europe is tragically sick. This view, in various degrees, is ex- 
pressed in the writings of G. B. Shaw, Aldous Huxley, D. H. Lawrence, 
T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, André Gide, Marcel Proust, Francois Mauriac, 
André Malraux, Jules Romains, George Duhamel, Rainer Maria Rilke, Stefan 
George, Franz Kafka, Thomas Mann, Ernst Wiechert, Sigrid Undset, 
Luigi Pirandello, Giovanni Papini, Ignazio Silone, Alberto Moravia, Miguel 
de Unamuno, Federico Garcia Lorca, Martin Andersen-Nexé, Karel Capek, 
Wladyslaw Reymont, Dezsé Kosztolanyi, and one could enumerate more names. 
Some believe in the necessity of religious revival and participate in the neo- 
Thomistic movement; others concentrate on a moral or social revaluation; 
there are those who believe that art could bind the European spirit; others 
caution their contemporaries without offering hope. Several of these writers 
are dead, yet the effective form and the “message” of their art keep them 
alive. Whether they are formalists or inspired creators, whether they are 
primarily skilled in their literary work or excel in private or social ideas, 
whether they are humanists or humanitarians, they are akin in one respect: 
ie. in emphasizing the diseased mentality of European civilization and culture. 

Attempts at optimism and guileless or whimsical humor are noticeable 
in the writings of two French authors, Antoine de Saint Exupéry and Jean 
Giraudoux (both deceased), and in the plays of Christopher Fry, the English 
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writer. Although not in all of their. works, they frequently say that life should 
not be viewed exclusively with mistrust. Their wit and imagery translate 
life into a smiling experience. However, one must conclude that in twentieth 
century European literary confessions the basic accent is on man’s inhumane- 
ness and its consequences. European authors produced much that is voluntary 
or an involuntary parody of creativeness. Nevertheless, what is parody today 
may be the source-material of great literature some day. It is possible that 
the inferno and purgatory of the twentieth century, as portrayed in literary 
works of genuine or dubious quality, will be a challenge to a future-Dante. 
The paradise will have to be invented by him. 


CRITICISM AND COMMERCIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


By Winston Weisman 


HE tempest* stirred up recently by the “Man Made America” issue of 
The Architectural Review (December 1950) and the editorial reply of 
The Magazine of Building (April 1951) has been of value in one important 


respect. It has revealed the lamentably low level of creative criticism in the 
field of commercial architecture, at least in some quarters. In doing so, it has 
underscored the need for more constructive thinking about the subject. 

When one looks into the matter, the reason for the present state of 
affairs becomes understandable. The fact is that very little has been done to 
establish a set of valid criteria by which business buildings might be judged. 
Generally speaking, critics of the past and even many today apply standards 
to commercial structures that are entirely foreign to them. The chief fault 
seems to lie in the failure to recognize the realities which govern that kind 
of architecture. The inference is that there is no profound understanding of 
the nature of commercial architecture. 

To judge from much that is written, for example, one gets the im- 


* The “tempest” was touched off by the Review’s attack of architectural America 
which took us to task for failing to make the most of our potentialities. It was pat- 
ticularly caustic about the effect of our kind of culture on commercial structures and 
city schemes. It suggested the desirability of wide-scale planning based on both physical 
and spiritual needs. In its April response, Building, while admitting some charges, 
undertook to explain our architectural state on the basis of our historical development 
and claimed progress had been made socially and esthetically through our system. 
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pression that office buildings are designed according to the canons laid down 
by Vitruvius, Palladio, Vignola and the like. There is a constant carping on 
proportion and concern about whether the various parts of a skyscraper are 
harmoniously related. So strong is the emphasis on these points that one is 
led to believe that proportion is the architect’s principal problem. Some 
writers and editors suggest that “monumentality” is a prime quality by the 
amount of attention given to the subject. The import in both cases is that 
commercial buildings are designed by architects who are free of all other 
responsibilities and have only to concentrate on how to create monumenta! 
and well-proportioned structures. Of course, nothing could be farther from 
the truth, Obviously, criticism based upon such criteria has no validity be- 
cause it does not deal with the factors with which commercial architecture 
really is concerned. Oddly enough, very few critics have made an effort to 
discover the basic concepts underlying commercial design; or have probed 
deeply into the complex problems which confront the architect. Rarely, for 
example, does one find mention of ‘‘cost and return” planning, the bedrock 
of all commercial design. Even more rarely does one find the kind of com- 
ment which demonstrates in what way the shape of skyscrapers are as 
expressive of certain aspects of our culture as the forms of Picasso and 
Henry Moore. 

Elementary as it might appear, the basic fact that must be grasped before 
we can have meaningful criticism is that an office building is not a Greek 
temple, a gothic cathedral or a pleasure palace. It differs from them not only 
in function but in a more significant respect. It is not only the residence of 
business; it is a business itself. A business building is not a work of art. It 
is a commodity. Like a Greek temple, it may be considered a work of art 
when completed. But again like the Greek temple it never starts out to be 
a work of art. First and foremost it is merchandise having commercial value. 
Space is not an element to be used for “artistic” purposes. It is a product to 
be sold at so many dollars per square foot for a profit. 

When this fundamental fact is comprehended, it becomes apparent that 
criteria which have been drawn up for Greek temples are not applicable to 
the Empire State Building. This does not mean that standards of beauty in 
the classic sense do not apply. It means that classic standards are of secondary 
importance, A more significant consideration is the way in which the shape 
of the building fulfills the economic and functional aspects of the problem 
at hand. It means one must not only ask is the building attractive; but does 
it work in terms of the people who inhabit the space and to the benefit of 
the people who built it. In a sense, the most beautiful building is the one 
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that has utmost attractiveness, function and economy. Such a building would 
fit ideally into our social environment. It would be an integral and expressive 
part of our twentieth century culture. In that respect the skyscraper is identical 
with the Parthenon and the Cathedral of Rheims. All are characteristic of 
their time. 

Creative criticism based on criteria of economy, function and attractive- 
ness, to put them in their proper order, would have real value since these 
are the problems with which the architect struggles. He does not strive 
primarily for “proportion,” despite the fact that our best buildings possess 
that quality. He does not strive for “monumentality,” although he often 
achieves it. Nor does he attempt to solve city planning or other civic problems. 
These questions are subsidiary. The prime consideration is how to design a 
building so as to make it a going concern and a financial success. 

To do this the architect uses a system of planning known in the building 
trade as “‘cost and return.” Its main objective is to create a design in which 
the return from the space produced is greater than the cost of constructing it. 
All business buildings from the lowly one story “tax payer” to the gigantic 
Rockefeller Center are planned on the basis of “cost and return.” In view 
of the importance of “cost and return” planning to commercial architecture, 
it would seem necessary to base standards of judgment on that system of 
design. A knowledge of the history of “cost and return” planning, the nature 
of its evolution and the present point of its development is essential to con- 
structive criticism. It would provide a yardstick by which to measure the 
degree of success of a solution. 

One reason why commercial criticism is in such a sad state is that prac- 
tically nothing is known about “cost and return” outside the professional 
office. There is no literature to speak of on the subject. No one, to the writer's 
knowledge, has attempted to codify that system of design. There are precious 
few case histories on which to draw general conclusions. No one has tried 
to trace its evolution or even to note its characteristics at any given stage of 
development. Until this gap is filled intelligent criticism will be hampered 
and profound criticism impossible. Everyone probably would agree that 
Rockefeller Center is a greater work of commercial architecture than the 
“tax payer” store; but in precisely what way and to what degree one is greater 
than the other must await a better understanding of ‘‘cost and return” plan- 
ning. It might be compared to evaluating between a simple melody and a 
symphony by Beethoven. While it is possible to ‘‘sense’”’ the difference be- 
tween them, one can only truly “know” the difference by understanding the 
compositional aspects of both. 
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Now it would appear that the economic character of commercial archi- 
tecture and its basis in “cost and return” planning would be so apparent as 
to be obvious to all even though many might not be aware of the more com- 
plex aspects of the problem. Yet it would be a mistake to assume as much; 
for it would seem that some experts are oblivious to these facts. Take for 
example the editorial comments published in the April 1951 issue of Building 
made in connection with your author's article on Rockefeller Center (The 
Architectural Review, December 1950). Most of the charges are not worthy 
of rebuttal. But one statement ought to be treated here briefly since it repre- 
sents the critical thought of an important architectural publication. 

The editors charged that the writer had “sneered” at the Rockefeller 
Center plan when he referred to it as “fourteen buildings tied together by 
a dollar sign.’” The phrase, of course, was meant to indicate the commercial 
nature of the plan. Commercial and dollar architecture were thought of as 
synonymous. Yet the editors of Building interpreted this remark as a sneer. 
This is significant because it infers that they were either unaware of the 
Center's economic character—and this is difficult to believe—or they refused 
to recognize this fact, possibly because they felt there was something shameful 
in its being commercial, Whatever the reason for their reaction, they felt the 
Center had been slurred by the designation. 

If creative criticism is to come into its own there must be no attempt 
to cloak the true nature of commercial architecture. Rockefeller Center, for 
instance, is one of the greatest monuments in the history of that field precisely 
because of its commercial character. Americans intuitively recognize its great- 
ness and flock there by the hundreds of thousands in all seasons and for 
reasons of business and pleasure. To them it represents our way of life and 
they feel a oneness with it. We are a nation of businessmen and production 
experts whether in the factory or on the farm. The Center honestly admits 
as much in its architecture. It is all there to read, if one but knows the lan- 
guage of ‘‘cost and return.” Architecturally speaking, the Center is great 
because it is the last word in commercial planning. It sums up the “cost 
and return’’ experiences of the past and points the way for commercial design 
in the future. It has a high degree of economy, function and attractiveness. 
It is with measurements such as these that we will be able to critically evaluate 
commercial structures such as Rockefeller Center. 
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THE ELMER BELT LIBRARY OF 
VINCIANA IN LOS ANGELES 


By Elmer Belt 


HEN, as all Easterners do, you make your long anticipated visit to 
California we invite you to visit our Leonardo da Vinci Library in 
Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles’ phenomenally rapid growth is known to all. Our City has 
spread fungus-like over the fertile sloping plane between the snow-covered 
San Gabriel range and the sea. Though some may think our cultural achieve- 
ments have not yet caught up with our growth, yet here is actually a con- 
centration of artistry in painting, music and science as well as natural and 
material wealth unrivalled in any area of equal size in the world. 

You will be busy here in Los Angeles, feeling the strong surge of 
modern life and the thrill of new and western ideas but we invite you too 
to a few hours of quiet contemplation in our Library which is concerned with 
the life and thoughts of Leonardo da Vinci who lived in an age so very like 
our own; an age vibrant with energy, popping with new discoveries and yet 
sobered by the constant threat of war. 

Around the personality of Leonardo da Vinci as its central figure we 
have built a library of the period of the high Renaissance. Here we have 
brought together all the facsimiles of Leonardo da Vinci, most of the works 
about him and a goodly share of the books contained in the library of this 
great sage; the source-books of the learning of this man who called himself 
unlettered ‘“‘Omo sanza lettere,”” books of his day in the editions he may have 
used. 

To Leonardo’s mind there was no distinction between art and science. So, 
too, in our Library art and science intermingle, fusing into one. Here both 
the artist and the scientist are at home and thrill with revelations of the 
working of the greatest machine which ever was a human mind. There are 
also many books important to the history of medicine, casting some added 
light on the subsequent unfoldings of the dream Leonardo had of com- 
pletely understanding the mind and the structure of man and of his environ- 
ment. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN, Kate Trauman Steinitz 


At the end of 1950 our holdings amounted to 4500 books and articles. 
Since 1945 we have been averaging about 600 accessions a year. Our very 
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latest acquisition is a copy of the earliest record of Leonardo: Bellincioni’s 
Rime, Milan, 1493. This work besides eulogizing Leonardo contains a de- 
scription of the revolving stage which Leonardo built for Bellincioni’s 
performance of the “Paradiso” in 1490. With this accession our incunabula 
collection came to 34 items, representing the books Leonardo read in the 
editions he may have used, Also 15 of our early 16th century books printed 
before 1519, the year of Leonardo’s death, may have been read by Leonardo. 
The names of these authors or the abbreviated title can be found on Leonardo's 
“booklist” in Codex Atlanticus folio 210 recto or in notes and quotations 
on many other notebook leaves. 

It is difficult to collect along highly specialized lines but sometimes it is 
more difficult to acquire the respective reference books than the books them- 
selves. We had 20 books from Leonardo’s book list before we were able to 
find Count d’Adda’s interpretation of this book list Note di un bibliofilo 
Milan, 1873, privately printed in 75 numbered copies. It took years to find 
a copy of Duhem’s Etudes sur Léonard de Vinci. Ceux qu'il a lus et ceux qui 
ont lu, Paris, 1906-13, a most thorough analysis of Leonardo's scientific 
background. 

When the book which Leonardo used for his autodidactic studies in 
Latin, Perottus’ Rudimenta grammatices, 1477, became part of our Library 
we found that a torn, dusty little brochure by Edmondo Selmi on Niccolo 
Perotti and Leonardo became invaluable to us as a guide through the pages 
from which Leonardo had patiently copied column by column from Perottus. 

Our early records of Leonardo and of art treatises which have direct or 
indirect bearing on Leonardo in itself form a library of source books on the 
history of art. Our collection of Vasari editions and Vasari literature con- 
tains both of Vasari’s Lives of 1550 and 1568. We have many volumes of 
Giovio’s biographies which are great source books of the Renaissance; the 
Iscrittioni to the portraits of his Museo, 1552, his Elogi of 1558 and editions 
magnificently illustrated by Geoffroy Tory, 1549, and by Tobias Stimmer, 
1575, 1577, and 1578. A little volume, Icones . . . ex museo loviano, edited 
by Reusner, Basle, 1589, contains Leonardo's portrait, while Giovio’s biogra- 
phy of Leonardo written earlier than Vasari’s was printed much later. After 
a long search we acquired Tiraboschi’s Storia della letteratura italiana, Venice, 
1796, in which this short but rather authentic biography of Leonardo appears 
for the first time in print. 

We would like to mention a few other highlights: Corio, Mediolanensis 
patria historia, Milan, 1503; Pomponius Gauricus, de sculptura, Florence, 
1504; Franchino Gafurio, Angelicum, Milan, 1508, and de Harmonia, 1518, 
both important in the history of music; Jean Lemaire’s Legende des Venitiens, 
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Lyons, 1509, and Luca Paccioli’s Divina Proportione, Venice, 1509, showing 
the solid bodies and the construction of the Roman alphabet “which our 
Leonardo designed with his own skilled hands,” as Paccioli states in his 
third chapter. We have Lomazzo’s Treatises of 1584 and 1590 and his Rime 
of 1587, several editions of Serlio’s books of architecture and a special Diirer 
collection including a venerable volume in which the theoretical works of 
Diirer are bound together consisting of the Festungsbau, 1527, Unterweysung 
der Messung, 1538, Vier Buecher von menschlicher Proportion, 1528. As a 
unique item we were able to acquire a pencil sketch by Edgar Degas drawn 
in 1860 after Leonardo's ‘Adoration of the Magi”’ in Florence. 

The authors of many of the art treatises of the first half of the 16th 
century must have gained their knowledge of Leonardo’s theories from hand- 
written copies of the Trattato della Pittura in the possession of collectors and 
circulating among the artists. We have three of these handwritten copies 
representing three different types. Of those which are in the Vatican Library, 
the Ambrosiana and in private hands we have had photostat copies made for 
our photostat archives—an excellent background from which to study the 
sources of the Trattato editions. We have 58 editions of the Trattato della 
Pittura, 1651-1951, a collection as complete as we can expect to bring to- 
gether. We hope that our Bibliography of this collection will appear in print 
in the Leonardo Centennial year 1952. 

The aim of the Library is to continue as a research library for students 
and scholars of the Italian Renaissance. We assist students and scholars and 
we have regular readers as far as our space facilities will allow. Dr. Belt and 
the Librarian frequently lecture to the Los Angeles schools, art schools, 
colleges and universities. In 1950 the Library recorded 25 visiting groups 
of classes, librarians and students’ organizations. We are frequently asked 
to arrange exhibits for special occasions and purposes. We have exbih:../ 
at the University of Southern California, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Redlands University, California Institute of Technology, Immaculate 
Heart College and City College. In 1949 we contributed 10 showcases of 
rare books to the great Leonardo Exhibition held in the Los Angeles County 
Museum. Recently we arranged an exhibit on the Theory of Proportion for the 
Physician’s Art Society and at present we are preparing an exhibit on 
Leonardo's observations and anatomical studies on the aging process for the 
Second International Gerontological Congress to be held in St. Louis this Fall. 

In appreciation of our efforts Los Angeles City College in 1949 pre- 
sented us with a collective work. The Italian department made a new trans- 
lation of Leonardo’s dythyrambic words (Cod. Arundel 263, f.155 r.) which 
so well express his personality “The Desire to Know.” The Italian and Eng- 
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lish text were merged into a masterpiece of printing in the printing school of 
the College under the supervision of Richard Hoffman. This broadside we 
used as our 1950 Christmas greeting. The responses were gratifying. Espe- 
cially pleasant were the congratulations from a fellow librarian who com- 
mended us upon the stimulating effect our collection has on youthful schol- 
arship in Los Angeles. To give stimulation and inspiration is indeed our 
greatest aim. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
PROTECTION OF ARTISTIC 
AND HISTORIC PROPERTY 


A Statement released by the Department of State, July 27, 1951. 


NUMBER of problems involving important collections dispersed dur- 

ing World War II have been the subject of a series of inquiries to 

the Department of State from the former American Monuments, Fine Arts, 

and Archives officers who recovered the collections and took the initial steps 

to safeguard them. Most of the problems which are still outstanding await 

final determination because inter-Allied agreement is required for their settle- 
ment. 

The collection of the Kassel Museum in Germany remains under quadri- 
partite control in Austria and is stored in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in 
Vienna. The United States Government will continue to press for the return 
of this important state collection to its original ownership in Kassel, Germany. 

The German-owned art libraries in Italy, which were recovered in war 
repositories by American authorities and returned in 1946 to Italy from 
Austria and Germany by General E. E. Hume and General Lucius D. Clay, 
under Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives procedures, have been held under 
tripartite control. They include the Hertziana Library and the libraries of the 
German Archeological Institute of Rome, the German Historical Institute 
for papal history, and the Institute of the History of Art of Florence. The 
libraries were placed in the temporary custody of the International Union of 
Institutes of Archeology, History, and History of Art. A protocol, which 
alleged that the libraries were economic assets and should be transferred to 
the Italian Government, on the condition that the Italian Government grant 
the International Union a perpetual or 99-year lease to the libraries, was 
published in the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL, vol. VIII, no. 3 (1949). This 
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arrangement was not approved by the Department and does not represent the 
policies of the United States Government. The libraries are regarded by this 
Government as cultural property to be excluded from German external assets 
and to be returned to their rightful owners. Until their final disposition is 
determined under tripartite agreement, the United States Government is 
making every effort to keep the libraries open for use. 

The Crown of St. Stephen of Hungary, which was surrendered to the 
United States authorities for safekeeping, is being held in trust by the United 
States Government. It continues to be treated as property of a special status. 
The Government of the United States does not regard the present juncture 
as opportune or appropriate for taking action regarding its disposition. 

Restitution in kind or the replacement of cultural property of unique 
character was given consideration by the Allied Control Council in Berlin 
in 1946 and early in 1947. A quadripartite agreement for the implementa- 
tion of such a policy, however, was never concluded, American policy in the 
1947 Directive to the Commander-in-Chief of the United States Forces of 
Occupation (JCS 1779, July 11, 1947) prohibited replacement of cultural 
property from Germany's cultural heritage. Article 17 of this directive reads: 
“. . . You will not consent to any extensive program for replacement of 
looted or displaced property which has been destroyed or cannot be located 
whenever such replacement can be accomplished only at the expense of .. . 
the cultural heritage of the German people.” 

A special resolution opposing the use of works of art as replacement or 
reparations material was unanimously approved by the American Commission 
for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and Historic Monuments in War 
Areas at its final meeting on June 20, 1946. It was recommended that “‘cul- 
tural objects belonging to any country or individual should not be con- 
sidered or involved in reparations settlements growing out of World War II.” 

With regard to the general obligations under international law, a recog- 
nition of the inviolability of cultural property as contained in Article 56 of 
the Annex of the Hague Convention (IV) of 1907 is regarded as obligatory 
upon this and other signatory governments. The United Kingdom and 
France have ratified the Hague Convention (IV) of 1907 and the USSR 
recognized the Czarist signature to this convention on November 25, 1941. 

The United States Government has an additional international commit- 
ment under the treaty between the United States of America and other 
American Republics, entitled, “Protection of Artistic and Scientific Institu- 
tions and Historic Monuments,” signed at Washington on April 15, 1935, 
and ratified on the advice of the United States Senate by the President on 
July 10, 1935. This treaty was concluded to the end that “the treasures of 
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culture be respected and protected in time of war and in peace.” Article II 
reads: ‘The neutrality of, and protection and respect due to, the monuments 
and institutions, mentioned in the preceding article shall be recognized in 
the entire expanse of territories subject to the sovereignty of each of the 
signatory and acceding States, without discrimination as to the State allegiance 
of said monuments and institutions. The respective Governments agree to 
adopt the measures of internal legislation necessary to insure said protection 
and respect.” 

The policy of the United States Government is one of respect for artistic 
and historic property of all nations. It has been consistently upheld in all 
United States Government directives, military government laws and regula- 
tions of World War II and fully demonstrated in the magnitude of the 
accomplishments in the United States Zone of Germany where more than 
seven hundred thousand works of art and over four million books have 
already been recovered and returned to despoiled nations. It is the desire 
and intent of this Government that, when the final settlement is reached, all 
cultural property dislocated by the war will be restored to the rightful owners. 


THE SLIDE NEGATIVE POOL OF 
TAURGO, INC., AND ITS IMPOR- 
TANCE TO COLLEGE EDUCATION 


"Ve urgent need for a comprehensive pooling of negatives illustrating the 
history of art has long been acknowledged by college art teachers. From 
the standpoint of economy and availability to the individual institution, the 
importance of such a clearing house cannot be overemphasized, and it is 
just this task of an over-all correlation of dormant negatives which is now 
being accomplished by Taurgo, Inc. The firm clearly realizes the magnitude of 
the job it has undertaken. A brief summary of its history and achievements 
to date, however, shows conclusively that its aim can be achieved and that art 
educators throughout the country are cooperating in every possible way to 
insure the benefits that such a plan proffers. 

Taurgo, Inc., was established in November, 1949 to offer 4” X 5” contact 
photographic prints from slide negatives at a cost which would put them 
within the financial reach of the individual student. This represented the first 
attempt in many years to put the problem of illustrations for the teaching of 
art history on a new and broader basis. From its inception, therefore, the firm 
was plagued with the problem of building up a negative collection which 
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would offer a wide enough choice of material, as opposed to ‘‘standard’’ sets, 
to the instructor on every level of teaching. For the solution of this problem, 
Taurgo, Inc. turned for advice to members of various art departments in its 
vicinity. Vassar College, first to encourage their production of prints, placed 
an order and responded immediately by sending on indefinite loan their entire 
negative collection. Wellesley College and Washington Square College, New 
York University, followed suit, and the cataloging began. 

The firm was then established. An assured market for its prints existed 
in colleges within its immediate area; chief among them, the graduate stu- 
dents of the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, who order over 
5,000 prints a week during the academic year. The question that now had to 
be answered was whether to expand or retain the status quo. The issuing of a 
catalogue had opened an entire new market of demands for slides and enlarge- 
ments, in addition to contact prints for class use. The decision to continue to 
add to the negative collection and expand services was arrived at through the 
many discussions with educators in the field. The urgent need for a negative 
pool was by now a foregone conclusion ; the possibility for its actual existence 
in Taurgo, however, was suddenly given weight by the imminence of loan of 
two of the largest and finest collections in the country, those of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and Oberlin College. The opportunity for making 
these collections available for prints, slides and enlargements to the colleges 
throughout the country was too important an educational factor to be ignored. 
In the signing of a contract with Oberlin College, and the continued negotia- 
tions with the Metropolitan Museum, Taurgo, Inc. has embarked upon a pro- 
gram of pooling which is of paramount importance to every art educator, and 
one which must have the utmost in cooperation to achieve success. 

The first question from most of the departments who have become inter- 
ested in a negative pool has been one of copyright. No college, obviously, 
wishes to become involved in a copyright violation. Taurgo, Inc. retains a 
copyright lawyer for this purpose, so that by contract, no possible action can 
be taken against schools who have donated negatives to this pool. Taurgo 
assumes all responsibility in the event of a copyright infringement, and the 
organization watches this matter very closely. 

The cataloging alone for such an enterprise represents a large investment 
for a young firm, and one which offers no immediate return, In the end, how- 
ever, Taurgo feels that the greatest mutual benefit lies in the issuing of a 
comprehensive catalogue at the earliest possible moment, for the alternative 
solution would mean the withholding of valuable sources of illustration for 
an indefinite length of time. Since the organization has left an opening for 
investment in return for stock, and since they are receiving the cooperation 
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and support of the College Art Association and persons throughout the field 
who feel that their future is a matter of importance to art education, it seems 
most likely that they will be able to achieve their goal. 

Taurgo is no longer an ambitious enterprise on paper only. It has furn- 
ished slides to art departments from Maine to California. Its annual orders for 
small prints are well above the 500,000 mark, and continue to grow wherever 
time can be taken out for salesmanship. The possibility for service on a public 
school level has as yet scarcely been tapped. Wherever, under the limits of 
time and distance, they have been able to extend their services, they have 
been warmly received by students and professors. In the necessary interval 
between catalogues, they have maintained a service of making up negatives 
to meet the needs of the individual teacher in the interest of wider selectivity. 
This service will be continued as long as it is necessary. 

The foundation of a negative collection upon the basis of loan agreements 
is an intrinsically cooperative method. In achieving such a collection, Taurgo 
has linked itself irretrievably to the needs of institutions sponsoring the teach- 
ing of art history. By the same token that they have benefited enormously 
through the munificence of college art departments, so they are also depend- 
ent upon their continued cooperation and satisfaction. Any, or all negative 
collections are subject to recall at any time. 




























































CONTEMPORARY DOCUMENTS 
“GOETHE AND THE CONTEMPORARY ARTIST’* 
By Herbert Bayer 





REAT genius that he was, I believe that Goethe's talents as a painter 
have been vastly over-rated. Moreover, I cannot trace any connection 
to speak of from his art directly to contemporary art. It is a curious fact 
that, with his deep interests and extensive work on the physiological aspects 
of color, there is no traceable relationship between him as a practicing artist 
and as a theorist on color. Neither did he seem to have had any exchange 
of ideas on that subject with the painters of his day. 

But if we investigate some of the other great interests of his life I 


believe we see several points of immediate concern and exemplary value to 
artists today. 































* From a paper read at a panel discussion on “Goethe and Art Today” given at 
the Goethe Bicentennial Convocation, Aspen, Colorado, June 23, 1949. 
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One of them is his approach to nature. In his scientific studies of living 
nature Goethe was first of all attracted by the outer appearance of natural 
form. It was the study of the living shape as assumed by nature that fascinated 
him all his life, and it was he who gave this science the name of morphology. 
The abstract, detached thinking of the scientist, pursuing experiments and 
details for the sake of knowledge only, was foreign to the mind of the artist 
of his time. A basically visual approach is evident in his work as a naturalist. 
From his Italian travels we know his exciting experiences with the variety of 
shapes of plants and leaves which the rich vegetation offered his eyes. When- 
ever he speaks of memories and fantasies they are of pictorial imagination. 
In the animal world it was individual form that interested him. That he 
even classified the shapes of clouds is another proof of his extraordinary visual 
sensitivity. In short, he would be characterized as the “visual” type by a 
psychologist today. From scientific observation he expected “‘anschaulichkeit” 
—obviousness, evocativeness. But he dispensed entirely with the abstract of 
mathematics. In conversation he once said: “We talk too much, we should 
talk less and draw more. As for me, I should like to renounce the word, and, 
like plastic nature, speak only in images. This fig tree, this serpent, this 
cocoon exposed to the sun before this window—all these are profound seals; 
and he who can decipher their true sense, can in the future do without spoken 
or written language. .. .” 

It should be significant to us that this quotation was used by the Surrealist 
painter, André Masson, in place of a foreword to his book, “Anatomy of My 
Universe.” And it sounds as though being spoken by a modern painter when 
Goethe says: “All that we perceive around us is merely raw material; it 
happens rarely enough that an artist attains the beautiful exterior to penetrate 
into the depth of things as well as into the depths of his own soul, in order 
to produce not only something effective . . . but, as a rival of nature, to pro- 
duce something spiritually organic, . . ." The predominance of the visual 
sense in his interpretation of nature strikes me as being in direct relation 
to the psycho-visual trend in modern art—Surrealism. 

The second factor is Goethe’s concept of Classicism. The antique world 
was for Goethe the most humane expression of man’s aspirations. To give 
visible form to it he believed to be the highest problem of art. He insisted 
that all true culture should be based on that of Greece, and that classic lan- 
guages should be the backbone of education. Greek sculpture was to him 
the ultimate in perfection, as he believed the human body to be the last word 
in organized form. The Greek ideas of the harmony of the universe and the 
importance of form were ever present. For Goethe’s contemporaries, the 
imaginable world was considerably smaller than ours and its conceptions still 
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closer to the Greeks. Since then the discoveries, transforming our cosmos, 
made the established laws of physics tumble in their very foundations, and 
enlarged our universe a million times. Space has been expanded and, with 
relativity, a fourth dimension has been added. 

I do not contend that these new conceptions are generally understood 
by the man in the street, but they embody something new for whose visual 
documentation the artists are searching. It is understandable that in this search 
our thoughts go back to similar situations in the past. In the history of art 
we observe a periodical rebirth or renaissance of the antique. Even contem- 
porary revolutionaries like Picasso have passed through periods of the revival 
of Greek ideals of beauty and monumentality. The Hellenistic inclinations 
will always be of certain importance to the artist because of these established 
ideals of beauty, but, although such revivals have temporarily been in the 
fore, they obscured the basic forward-moving cultural tendencies. 

Every period, if true to itself, is to create its own cultural expression 
out of its specific place in time and history. No nostalgia for bygone estab- 
lished entities like the antique can help us to discover where our problems 
are. This is an ever-changing world. 

A third aspect is Goethe himself as a genuinely “Universal Man.” We 
may say that Goethe was the last of the Aristotelian geniuses to span with 
equal enthusiasm all fields of human activity, But there is a tendency to re- 
gard him with reservations in respect to his manifold interests. We may 
wonder whether Goethe, the artist-genius of letters, had suffered dilettan- 
tism by his divided sympathies as statesman, philosopher, student of art, 
etc. Great art is conceived, not only instinctively, but from the common 
experiences of life as well, and Goethe's great strength was his ability to 
transform the realistic into art. I would rather say that his greatness benefited 
by these practical experiences. His divided attentions are evidently responsible 
for some delays or incompleteness in a few of his works. He might have been 
dissatisfied with the entanglements of court life in Weimar. His journey 
to Italy evidently was a flight away from his burdensome duties to the free- 
dom of the artist. 

There was much suffering in his life, but it was transformed into pro- 
ductive experience. He said once: “I have always been praised as one who 
was especially favored by fortune . . . but at bottom it has been nothing but 
toil and trouble, and I think I may say that in all my seventy-five years I have 
never known four weeks of well-being.” 

It is this fact in his life that should be of interest to the contemporary 
artist. A creative person must be drawn into the problems of his time. Why 
should an artist be spared and separated from realities and be made escapist? 
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Would not art end as pure self-expression if it does not participate in our 
life on common grounds? Art has become quite removed by such isolation, 
and a new integration must be effected. 

Goethe as a man still stands as an example. As a poet and thinker he 
still speaks with the greatest force to the individual, since individual life 
has remained much the same. As artists we may remember that he looked at 
everything not only with his mind but with his senses and his heart. To miss 
this would be missing the meaning of Goethe. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


Herbert Bayer, internationally known designer, is now living in Aspen, Colorado. 
His biography, “The Way Beyond Art” by Alexander Dorner, was published in 1947. 

Dr. A. Elmer Belt, Urologist and surgeon, is head of the Elmer Belt Urologic 
group, Los Angeles, California, and Clinical Professor of Surgery at the University 
of California in Los Angeles. 

John R. Martin is a graduate of McMaster University, Hamilton, Canada, and 
received his M.F.A. and Ph.D. at Princeton University. He taught for one year at the 
State University of Iowa, and since 1947 has been Assistant Professor of Art and 
Archaeology at Princeton. 

Creighton Peet is on the staff of the Division of International Press and Publica- 
tions, Publications Branch, Department of State. 

Joseph Remenyi is Professor of Comparative Literature at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. He is a contributor to European and American literary 
and sociological periodicals and the author of two books on American literature 
published in Budapest, “American Writers” and “Contemporary American Decameron,” 
which are the first systematic presentations of American literature in the Hungarian 
language. 

Peter Selz is a graduate of the University of Chicago (M.A. 1949) and has 
recently returned from France where he studied on a Fulbright Grant. He is Assistant 
Professor of Art History at the Institute of Design of Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Kate Trauman Steinitz, studied art and art history in Europe with special interest 
in Art Literature, and since 1944 has been Librarian of the Elmer Belt Library of 
Vinciana. 

Winston Weisman, lecturer in art history at the University of Texas, taught 
formerly at the University of Indiana. He studied at the Institute of Fine Arts of New 
York University (M.A. 1936) and at Ohio State University (Ph.D. 1942). 
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IN MEMORIAM, MAX BECKMANN 
(1884-1950) 


Was this the man who caused the clear- 
eyed scribes 

To dip their pens in fire and write with 
rapture? 

This the artist whom the Hitler tribes 

Schemed to choke, in vain, and then to 
capture? 

His the bold, the strong and slashing 
stroke 

That damned the Nazis, showed the 
world their lies? 

Yes, thus to all with paint and brush he 
spoke 

And yet could dream before our startled 


eyes 
A lyric land of lush, beloved form 
With flowers, trees and ships and men 
And all of nature's creatures, each one 
warm 


And palpable. He lived to paint again, 


Endures—each work confuting Hitler's 
ban— 
A beacon-bearing rock. This was a man. 
HOWARD DERRICKSON 


OTTO F. EGE 
(1888-1951) 


The sudden death of Otto Ege on June 
17 has saddened a large segment of the 
art and educational world. He had been 
an important figure for a long time, yet 
not many realized the multitude of his 
interests or the wealth of activities that 
absorbed his abundant energies. 

His older friends remember how he 
came, an earnest, gangling youth from 
Reading, in the Pennsylvania-German 
country, to the Philadelphia Museum 
School of Art; eager to test his talents 
and ambitions. He spent four years at the 
school; intense, hard-working, productive 
years, 

It was during these early years that 
he laid the foundation for his later work 


and interests. He came under the influ- 
ence of the director of the school, How- 
ard Fremont Stratton, who believed that 
an artist's basic training should be in 
design, conceived in its broadest sense, 
and, that once this foundation was laid, 
the artist should be able to cope with 
any problem, from a picture to a palace- 
plan, from a finger-ring to a stage set. 
True to his theory, Stratton, when he 
appointed young Ege to his faculty, as- 
signed him one teaching problem after 
another. In the course of a few years the 
young instructor had classes in perspec- 
tive, lettering, poster-design, brush-draw- 
ing, modeling, methods of teaching and 
other subjects. It was a rugged experi- 
ence but it made for versatility. 

During these early teaching years he 
became acquainted with some of the 
men who were bringing about a revival 
of fine printing, notably William A. 
Kittredge then with the Franklin Print- 
ing Company. Fine printing was to be 
one of the passions of his life and he 
learned not only its processes and design 
but delved deeply into its history and 
that of the early manuscripts. He taught 
himself to become an expert calligrapher 
and as his experience accumulated he be- 
came recognized as one of America’s 
authorities on medieval manuscripts and 
incunabula. 

At the same time his great talents for 
organization were discovered. He started 
and headed the first summer school of 
his alma mater and he was sought after 
by many art organizations and commit- 
tees. Later this ability found wider scope 
when he went to Cleveland in 1921 to 
build up the teacher training department 
at the Cleveland Institute of Art. For 
many years he was in charge of the In- 
stitute’s evening, summer and Saturday 
classes and in 1944 he became Dean of 
Education. 

In the thirty fruitful years he spent 
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in Cleveland his life was brimful of ac- 
tivity. He headed a course at the Library 
School of Western Reserve University; 
lectured incessantly and wrote papers for 
mumerous periodicals and learned jour- 
nals, His collection of manuscripts and 
early printed books grew in importance 
and he began making up those portfolios 
of single leaves from famous books that 
have made his name known to connois- 
seurs the country over. He was curator 
of exhibits for the Rowfant Club and an 
officer of the Cleveland Society of Art- 
ists. He was interested in all phases of 
art education and served upon, and was 
chairman of, many educational panels 
and symposiums. 

To everything he brought his amazing 
energy and determination, so that, varied 
and far-flung as his activities were, he 
slighted nothing. His passing leaves not 
one gap, but many. 

Henry C. Pirz 


news 
r eports 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
ASIAN STUDIES, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The American Academy of Asian Stud- 
ies, is planning an India Art Festival, 
centered around a comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of contemporary Indian painting. 
With the exception of a few one-man 
shows, no representative exhibition of 
contemporary Indian Art has ever been 
arranged in this country. During a re- 
cent journey to India, Dr. Spiegelberg 
acquired the nucleus of such an exhibi- 
tion, consisting of several dozen paint- 
ings and also drawings, prints, and folk 
art. Plans are to enlarge this collection 
so as to make it truly representative. 
Private collectors in the U.S.A. and 





Canada who may possess some contem- 
porary Indian paintings are invited to 
loan their material to the Academy for 
the forthcoming opening of its exhibi- 
tion at the India Art Festival which will 
take place Friday, February 1, 1952 and 
will run until February 17, assisted by 
illustrated lectures on past and present 
trends of Indian Art. Address corre- 
spondence to The American Academy of 
Asian Studies, 221 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco 4, California. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA 


To celebrate its forty-fifth year of in- 
struction which began on September 12, 
1951, the California College of Arts and 
Crafts has published a special catalogue. 
The layout and typography were super- 
vised by Wolfgang Lederer, Associate 
Professor of Design at the college, and 
well-known San Francisco designer. 
Many photographs and articles illustrate 
the college’s unusual history which has 
given it the distinction of being the only 
accredited art college in the West. 

In the introductory statement, Presi- 
dent Spencer Mackay, explains that the 
college is unique among institutions of 
higher learning “because theory and 
practice of the creative arts constitute 
the core of its curricula around which 
a broadly related program of liberal edu- 
cation is constructed.” A growing popu- 
lar interest in this program, which stems 
from Plato’s belief that art should be 
the basis of education, has led to the col- 
lege’s rapid expansion in the post-war 
years. Requests for copies of the cata- 
logues should be addressed to Darwin 
Musselman, Director of Admissions, 
California College of Arts and Crafts, 
Broadway at College, Oakland, Cali- 


fornia. 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Jack Zajac, student at Scripps College, 
Claremont, won the outstanding award, 
a scholarship of $750, in the college art 
section of the arts and crafts show at 
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the California State Fair in Sacramento, 
August 30 through September 9. In 
addition, Zajac won a prize of $125 for 
his oil painting, Japanese Boy. 

Forty-three cash premiums were 
awarded to winning students in the three 
divisions—private art school, junior- 
senior, and freshman-sophomore. 

Other first-place winners in the con- 
test were as follows: (Private Art 
Schools) water color—Maitland C, Stan- 
ley, Chouinard Art Institute, Los An- 
geles; black and white—Beth Van Hoe- 
sen, San Francisco School of Fine Arts; 
(Junior-Senior) oil—Elsa Behr, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; black and 
white—Meta Goldin, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; ( Freshman-Sophomore) 
oil—Don Nice, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles; water color— 
Ray T. Dutcher, Long Beach City Col- 
lege; black and white—Robert Bach- 
man, Santa Barbara College. 

All first-place winning entries become 
the property of the California State Fair 
and will be a part of the permanent col- 
lection available for loan exhibitions. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The permanent collection of American 
painting in the Art Institute, to which 
twenty-two oil paintings and watercolors 
have been added during the last two 
years, has been re-installed in five con- 
tiguous galleries and was opened to the 
public September 21. In addition, all 
the corridor galleries of the second floor 
display American watercolors, featuring 
works by the four greatest exponents of 
that medium, Winslow Homer, Charles 
Demuth, Maurice Prendergast and John 
Marin. 

Among the contemporary American 
artists’ works are a number which are 
being shown in the permanent collection 
for the first time. These cover the many 
directions followed in our day—regional 
and topical scenes, neo-romantic and 
surrealist, the abstract and non-objective, 
and the many facets of expressionism. 
Some of these works have been acquired 
as prize awards from exhibitions held 
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in the Institute during the last several 
years, and others have been either pur- 
chased or donated by members and the 
Society for Contemporary American Art. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


In May, the Cincinnati Modern Art 
Society and the Cincinnati Art Museum 
cooperated in organizing a purchase ex- 
hibition of contemporary art. Five recent 
works by each of six artists, were se- 
lected for showing at the Museum. The 
artists represented were David Smith, 
Jacques Lipchitz, Jean Arp, Stuart Davis, 
Jean Dubuffet, and Ben Shahn. The final 
choice for purchase was the Lipchitz 
bronze sketch of Pegasus. It will be of 
interest to other museums and societies 
similar to Cincinnati's that the Museum 
bore all cost of the exhibition while the 
Society provided the funds for the pur- 
chase. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Professor Alden F, Megrew, head of 
the Department of Fine Arts, was chair- 
man of one of the panels of the Con- 
ference on the Role of Art in Liberal 
Education, held at Bard College, Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, New York, July 12-14. 
Professor Lynn Wolfe, who had been 
studying in Paris with Zadkine for a half 
year, returned in September. 


THE COOPER UNION, 
NEW YORK 


Five Cooper Union seniors won Ful- 
bright awards for study in Europe next 
year, a record described by Dr. David 
Wodlinger, Director of the U. S. Ful- 
bright Students Program, as “most un- 
usual.” Three of the Cooper Union 
winners are Art School students and two 
are Engineering School students. Lois 
Swirnoff, Brooklyn, will study painting 
at Brera Academy, Milan, Italy. Patricia 
Ronson, New York, will study painting 
and textile design at the University of 
Paris. Joseph Del Valle, New York, will 
study Graphic Arts at the University of 


Paris. Miss Swirnoff’s award was won 
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in New York State competition, in which 
each recognized college in the state enters 
its two outstanding artists. Each state is 
permitted to select two winners from 
these applicants. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Effective July 1, Lothar P. Witteborg 
has been appointed curator of the Florida 
State University Museum and Art Gal- 
lery. Mr. Witteborg’s special field is 
primitive art in which he will teach a 
course during the spring semester. He is 
planning exhibitions on contemporary 
and ethnic art. The new gallery had its 
formal opening February 13, 1951. It is 
sponsored by the Artist Series and the 
Art department. During the spring, four 
exhibitions under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Edmund Lewandowski were fea- 
tured, including contemporary American 
painting, good design for the modern 
home, Museum Masterpieces from the 
Ringling collection, and a one-man show 
by graduate student, Nathan Knobler. 

Professor Lewandowski, acting depart- 
ment head for the coming year, has just 
completed the last of four murals exe- 
cuted in the past two years. Two of 
these were for the new administration 
building of the Miller Brewing Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the other 
two for the new luxury liners, Constitu- 
tion and Independence. 

Rudolf Jegart, formerly of the Layton 
School of Art, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has been named associate professor. He 
will offer courses in the field of adver- 
tising and industrial design. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Professor Jean Charlot is at work on 
a mural at the new Waikiki Branch of 
the Bishop National Bank. The building 
has been designed around the mural, and 
is Charlot’s second major fresco in 
Honolulu. During the fall semester he 
will teach only lecture courses, resuming 
his studio classes in February. During 
the summer, Charlot and a group of stu- 
dents executed a mural for the Adminis- 


tration Building at Arizona State Uni- 
versity, Tempe, where Charlot was teach- 
ing. 

Gustav Ecke, Professor of Far East- 
ern Art, is offering two new courses this 
year, “Applied Arts of China’ and “In- 
dian and Indonesian Art.” He continues 
as Curator of Chinese Art at the Hono- 
lulu Academy of Arts and has just com- 
pleted a report for the Far Eastern 
Ceramic Bulletin on the recent exhibi- 
tion at the Academy. 

J. Halley Cox, Assistant Professor, 
had his second one-man show of paint- 
ings at the Gump Galleries in San Fran- 
cisco, August 25 to September 25, since 
coming to Hawaii from the Bay Region 
in 1948. The exhibition included water- 
colors and gouaches. 

George N. Wago, a University of 
Hawaii graduate, who specialized in In- 
terior Design at Pratt Institute, will 
teach during the 1951-52 year, leaving 
his position as furniture designer for 
the L. G. Sherburne Associates in New 
York in order to spend a year in the 
Islands. 

Miss Naomi Dietz came from Seattle 
in September to supervise Creative Art 
in the University Schools and to assist in 
the Art Education courses. 


JOHN HERRON ART SCHOOL, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Mr. Howard F. Sidman, who gradu- 
ated with a B.F.A. in June, has received 
a year’s appointment to the staff of the 
Art Department at DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana. 

Scholarships for travel and study 
abroad last summer were awarded at 
commencement to two graduates. Mr. 
Roy Lee, a painter, of Mishawaka, In- 
diana, received the $1,000.00 Mary Mil- 
liken Memorial award, and Miss Janette 
Smith, a sculptress, of Indianapolis, re- 
ceived an award from the Milliken fund 
and gifts from the Louise Vonnegut 
Peirce Memorial fund and from Miss 
Lucy Taggart. Both spent the summer 
months touring the continent. 

The Director of the Art School an- 
nounces the establishment of courses 
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leading to the degree of Master of Fine 
Arts, beginning with the fall of 1951. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
URBANA 


The University’s permanent collection 
has recently been increased by the fol- 
lowing gifts: from Mr. and Mrs. Merle 
J. Trees of Chicago three paintings, 
Street Scene in Paris by Camille Pissaro, 
Courtyard Scene by Hendrick van der 
Burch, and Wooded Landscape with 
Water by Jacob van Ruisdael; from Mr. 
and Mrs. Earle Ludgin of Chicago four 
additions to the collection of prints and 
drawings including works by Philip Ever- 
good, Laura Knight, Turner, and Whis- 
tler. 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Norman G. Laliberte, a junior student 
in visual design at the Institute of De- 
sign of Illinois Institute of Technology, 
has been awarded the George G. Booth 
scholarship of $1,500 for work in paint- 
ing at Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Laliberte is 
from Montreal, Quebec. He has exhibited 
extensively in Chicago. 

Dr. Henry T. Heald, president, has 
announced two new appointments to the 
staff of the Institute of Design of IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology. Charles L. 
Forberg, 31, has been appointed assistant 
professor, and Albert Szabo, 25, has been 
appointed an instructor. Forberg holds 
a bachelor of architecture degree from 
Harvard University and has studied at 
Black Mountain College. He will teach 
in the product design section of the In- 
stitute. Szabo holds a bachelor’s degree 
in architecture from Harvard University. 
He also attended Brooklyn College and 
the Institute of Design. 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS 


_ John F. Helm, Jr., professor of draw- 
ing and painting at Kansas State College, 
received a citation and honorary doctor 
of fine arts degree from Bethany Col- 
lege, Lindsborg, at commencement exer- 


cises in June. Helm was cited for his 
work in promoting interest in art in 
Kansas. His most recent activity has been 
the direction of the biennial Fine Arts 
Festival at Kansas State College. He 
joined the Kansas State art faculty in 
1924 after graduation from Syracuse 
University. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


A department of the history of art has 
been established in the school of fine 
arts at the University of Kansas. Courses 
have previously been taught in this area 
but creation of the separate department 
in September with enlarged faculty 
means more offerings in this field. Dr. 
John Maxon, director of the K. U. 
Museum of Art, is chairman of the his- 
tory of art department. Dr. Maxon’s 
colleagues will be Dr. Klaus Berger, as- 
sistant professor; and Clayton Vought 
Fowler, assistant professor, who was on 
leave last year to study at the University 
of Iowa. The department library, two 
class rooms and a seminar room will be 
located in remodeled Spooner hall. Lau- 
rence Sickman, vice director of the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
in Kansas City, Mo., and an authority 
on oriental art, will teach a course dur- 
ing the spring semester. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON 


Donald L. Weismann, formerly at 
Wayne University, has been appointed 
head of the Department of Art, which is 
undertaking an expanded program in 
Art Education. Edward W. Rannells, 
former head, continues his work in the 
humanities. Clifford Amyx is on leave 
for a year at the University of California 
on a Ford Fellowship. Eugene Grissom 
(MFA Iowa) has an interim appoint- 
ment during his absence. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


An exhibition entitled “40 American 
Painters, 1940-1950” was presented by 
the University Gallery as a feature of the 
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1951 University of Minnesota Summer 
Session. This exhibition was an element 
of the combined offering of three sepa- 
rate but coordinated courses in contem- 
porary painting, American music, and 
Twentieth Century literature sponsored 
by the Departments of Art, Music, Eng- 
lish, and the Program of American Stud- 
ies. Each of the forty artists who were 
invited to participate was asked to make 
a selection of two paintings that he him- 
self felt to be significant in his own de- 
velopment during the recent past. The 
principal point was that the two paint- 
ings together would demonstrate a sug- 
gestive change—or lack of change—in 
the artist’s style, and that the eighty 
paintings should give some cumulative 
picture of important aspects of American 
painting during the last ten or fifteen 
years. The catalogue which accompanied 
this exhibition included a reproduction 
of each of the eighty paintings in the 
show, as well as biographical notes, and 
statements by the artists concerning their 
work. 

Ingeborg Longbers, well-known Swed- 
ish weaver, taught a course in textile 
design during the summer session in 
conjunction with the University’s pro- 
gram of Scandinavian Area Studies. Em- 
phasis was on recent Scandinavian ex- 
periments and trends in weaving. Also, 
part of this program was a course in 
Scandinavian Art History taught by Dr. 
Marten Liljegren, Swedish art historian, 
covering industrial and applied arts as 
well as Scandinavian painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. 

Sculpture in Wood by John Rood, as- 
sociate professor in sculpture, was chosen 
as one of the “50 Books of the Year’ 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts and is in its second printing. 


MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR 
INSTITUTE, UTICA, NEW YORK 


Mr. Mahonri Young has been ap- 
pointed acting director of the Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute in the ab- 
sence of Harris K. Prior. For nine years, 
1941-1950, Mr. Young was a member of 
the Art Department at Sarah Lawrence 
College. 
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THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Robert Gwathmey, artist and art edu- 
cator, has been appointed a lecturer in 
the department of art at City College. 
He will teach courses in painting and 
drawing. The winner of eight awards and 
fellowships for painting and water colors, 
including a Rosenwald Fellowship, Mr. 
Gwathmey previously taught at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Cooper 
Union, and the New School for Social 
Research. 


HOFSTRA COLLEGE, 
HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND 


The New York State Department of 
Education has authorized Hofstra Col- 
lege to grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Art Education. Graduates of 
this program will qualify to teach art 
in any grammar or secondary school in 
the state. In addition Hofstra will offer 
a Bachelor of Arts degree in fine arts 
with specialization in advertising art, 
painting and drawing, design, and art 
history. The fine arts department is 
under the direction of Malcolm Preston. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


Paul B. Arnold, assistant professor 
of fine arts, Oberlin College, has re- 
ceived one of the Faculty Fellowships 
awarded by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, established by the 
Ford Foundation in April of this year. 
His plans include three quarters of 
work in the department of art of the 
University of Minnesota, study in New 
York, and a midwestern tour to observe 
other art departments in action. 

During the 1950-51 academic year, 
the Baldwin Lecture Fund afforded sev- 
eral outstanding lectures to Oberlin stu- 
dents, faculty and townspeople. Profes- 
sor Walter Creese, of the University of 
Louisville, spoke on Collegiate Archi- 
tecture and the Challenge of Tradition. 
In connection with the opening of an 
exhibition of Master Drawings of 
Eighteenth Century France and Venice, 
Dr. Jakob Rosenberg spoke on The 
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Problem of Quality in Old Master 
Drawings. Mr. Judson D. Metzgar gave 
two addresses on Japanese Print Con- 
noisseurship, and the Mary A. Ains- 
worth Collection. On April 27 and 30, 
Dr. Charles Rufus Morey, Professor 
Emeritus at Princeton University, lec- 
tured on The Story of St. Peter and bis 
Tomb at Rome and on The Portrait of 
Christ. 

Miss Ellen Johnson returned to the 
faculty this fall after a year’s leave of 
absence in Europe. Mr. Seymour Slive, 
who had been teaching in her place, has 
received a grant under the Fulbright 
Bill and will study this year in Holland. 
Dr. Wolfgang Stechow taught during 
the second summer term at New York 
University (Washington Square Col- 
lege). 


SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM 
OF ART 


An exhibition composed of selections 
from entries in the First PHOTOG- 
RAPHY COMPETITION FOR THE 
BENDER GRANT-IN-AID AWARD 
was opened October 2. This is the first 
time an award has been made in photog- 
raphy by the Albert M. Bender Me- 
morial Trust Fund. The Jury of Award 
was composed of Ansel Adams, Minor 
White, and Imogen Cunningham. 

Charles Sung Wong was the winner 
of the award of $1,200, and other com- 
petitors whose work was shown in the 
exhibition were: Wain Faubion, Bob 
Hollingsworth, Philip J. Hyde, Rose 
Mandel, and Dore Harrison Warren. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, 
DECATUR, GEORGIA 


A filmstrip of the latest model re- 
construction of Solomon's Temple, 
most famous building of the Bible, is 
now available to religious and educa- 
tional groups at cost. The model, un- 
veiled at Agnes Scott College last fall 
and hailed by Bible scholars as the most 
accurate replica ever made of the ancient 
temple, was designed by Dr. Paul L. 
Garber, professor of Bible at Agnes 
Scott, and built by E. G. Howland of 
Troy, Ohio. Dr. Garber spent four years 


compiling archaeological findings of the 
last half-century for incorporation into 
the new reconstruction, which differs 
radically from former ones, The current 
issue of The Biblical Archaeologist car- 
ries 24 pages of description and photo- 
gtaphs on the Howland-Garber model, 
which is on display at Agnes Scott. The 
35 mm. filmstrip, comprising 78 frames 
and accompanied by an explanatory 
manual, may be obtained from South- 
eastern Films, Mortgage Guarantee 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga., at production 
cost ($2.50). 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


A special summer course in Swedish 
Decorative Art and Architecture, at- 
ranged to provide a general survey of 
Swedish life with special reference to 
modern design and architecture, was 
held in Stockholm, August 13th to 25th. 
It was organized by The National As- 
sociation of Swedish Architects, the 
Swedish Institute for Cultural Relations, 
and the Swedish Society of Industrial 
Design. 


UNESCO 


Unesco has undertaken the compila- 
tion of two catalogues of currently 
available high quality reproductions of 
paintings. One volume covers the periods 
from 1860 to the present; the second 
and latest to become available covers 
the periods prior to 1860 and sells for 
$2.00. The selection of reproductions was 
made by a group of art experts chosen 
by the International Council of Mu- 
seums. The catalogues, printed on glossy 
paper, give concise information (in 
French, Spanish, and English) about 
the original painting and the reproduc- 
tion. Each entry is illustrated by a 
black-and-white picture of the reproduc- 
tion. For the original painting the name 
of the painter, places and dates of birth 
and death, size of painting (in centi- 
meters and inches) and date (when 
known), medium, and collection are 
given, For the reproduction, the print- 
ing process, size (also in centimeters 
and inches), Unesco archives number, 
printer (when provided by publisher), 
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publisher, and price are given. Orders 
for catalogues should be addressed to 
International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Paul Burlin, fourth-year painting 
teacher, taught a summer course at the 
University of Colorado, filling a position 
formerly held by the late Max Bech- 
mann. 

Carl Holty resumed his interim 
Washington University appointment this 
fall following a summer spent as in- 
structor at the University of California 
at Berkeley. Mr. Holty is filling in for 
Fred Conway, still busy on his Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, bank mural. 


Sculpture instructor, H. Richard 


Duhme, and a number of St. Louis art 
history students, were enrolled in the 
summer session of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. This 
school was directed by Professor George 
E. Mylonas, head of the Washington 
University art and archeology depart- 


ment. Dr. Mylonas is supervising exca- 
vations at a site on which he has already 
published some of his findings. During 
this academic year he is to be exchange 
professor of archeology at the Athens 
school. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


A 2 credit course in Museum and 
Gallery Techniques is being offered by 
the Art Education Department of the 
University of Wisconsin. The course is 
held on the campus in the Museum of 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society 
with Kenneth R. Hopkins, Curator of 
Exhibits at the Historical Museum, as 
instructor. During the Spring semester 
the major project for the course was the 
preparation and installation of an ex- 
hibition, “The Little Red Schoolhouse 
Comes of Age in Wisconsin.”’ The sub- 
ject was chosen by the members of the 


class, and all of the preparation and 
installation was done by them. The ex- 
hibition contrasted the old and the new 
in schools. Local stores cooperated in 
supplying contemporary school desks for 
display and local architects aided in 
furnishing drawings and plans of modern 
schools and interiors. 


WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 


America’s first art film festival was 
held at the Playhouse in Woodstock, 
N.Y., over Labor Day week-end. The 
festival was organized by the Wood- 
stock Artists Association, the American 
Federation of Arts, and the Film Ad- 
visory Center. Some thirty films were 
shown to an audience of artists, produ- 
cers, directors, teachers, critics, museum 
officials and movie people. Among the 
films shown were the British-made Look- 
ing at Sculpture; a French film in color, 
Les Images Medievales, which creates 
a picture of the Middle Ages by using 
pages from 14th and 15th century manu- 
scripts; Norman McLaren's experi- 
mental abstract film Be Gone Dull Care; 
and The Works of Calder with an ac- 
companiment of music by John Cage. 
In addition, two long panel discussions 
were held in which various aspects of 
the art film were considered. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


More than 1,100 portraits owned by 
Yale University are now listed in a new 
portrait index published by the Yale 
University Press as one of Yale's 250th 
Anniversary publications. 

The index, which has taken several 
years to compile, includes all portraits 
in all media, exclusive of prints, pro- 
duced between the years 1701 and 
1951. The Yale portrait collection began 
with a gift from Elihu Yale, then in 
London, who in 1718 presented a paint- 
ing of the reigning monarch, George I. 
Today this painting is the earliest por- 
trait in continuous ownership in an in- 
stitution of higher learning in the United 
States 
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letters to 
the editor 


SIR: 

As a regular and interested reader of 
the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL, I think you 
should be especially congratulated for 
printing Howard Mumford Jones’ piece, 
“Art as a Social Force,” in the Summer, 
1951 issue. I suspect that Jones’ article 
has rubbed a good many people the 
wrong as well as the right way, and that 
you will be receiving interesting letters 
of condemnation and approbation. If 
your reading audience is as responsive 
as I think it is, why not publish ex- 
cerpts from the letters in a future issue? 

Cordially yours, 
JOSEPH J. KWIAT 
Assistant Professor 
Department of English 
University of Minnesota 


DEAR SIR: 


I have been reading the COLLEGE ART 
JOURNAL, Volume X, Number 3 and was 
particularly interested in Thomas 
Munro's article “The Art Museum and 
Creative Originality.” I think it is an 
excellent article and I feel that it should 
be read by the art teachers in our 
schools in New York City. I am there- 
fore asking permission to mimeograph 
about 800 copies for distribution in our 
high schools. 

Sincerely yours, 

Orestes S. LAPOLLA, Coordinator 

School Art League of New York 

City 


DEAR Sir: 


The editorial board of Design has 
read the recent article in your publica- 
tion (“Art Education Through Tele- 
vision”) with interest and we should 





like to have permission to reprint it in 
Design. Mr. Van Weeren-Griek has 
dealt with an interesting matter that is 
of direct importance to our audience. 
Cordially yours, 
G. ALAN TuRNER, Editor 
Design Magazine 


DEAR SIR: 


Would you grant us permission to re- 
print Zoltan Sepeshy’s “The Artist's 
Legacy” from the Summer, 1951 issue 
of the CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL? 

Henry H. SAYLor, Editor 
Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects 


DEAR Sir: 


With the full realization that mis- 
takes occur even in the most careful kind 
of editing, the following error and 
omission in my identification (C. A. J., 
p. 394) is brought to your attention: 
1. Instead of Professor, my title should 
read Associate Professor. 2. The psycho- 
analytic interpretation of art contained in 
my article—The Dynamics of Artistic 
Expression—stems from 12 years experi- 
ence as a practicing lay psychoanalyst 
(concurrently with teaching and creative 
work in sculpture). 

Cordially yours, 
JACQUES SCHNIER 
Associate Professor of 
Sculptural Design 
University of California 


SIR: 

In his review of my book, Mexico in 
Sculpture; 1521-1821, Dr. Robert C. 
Smith has caught a serious typographi- 
cal error: the date for the beginning of 
work on the church of the Santisima 
Trinidad in Mexico City is wrongly 
given as 1775. For the sake of the record 
I must now point out, however, that Dr. 
Smith also misquotes the date. It should 
be, not 1757 (as he gives it), but 1755, 
as it appears in the note on p. 214. 

Faithfully yours, 
ELIZABETH WILDEN WEISMANN 
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ANDRE MALRAUX, The Twilight of the 
Absolute, Voi. Ill of The Psychology 
of Art, tr. Stuart Gilbert, The Bol- 
lingen Series, XXIV, 276 pp., 158 
ill. (20 in color), New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1950, $12.50. 


This is the third volume of a trilogy 
on The Psychology of Art, of which the 
two earlier volumes appeared last year 
in translation: the first, Maseum With- 
out Walls, the second, The Creative 
Act. In the present volume, Malraux 
seeks a broad summary insight for a 
comparison of our art with that of the 
past. The main section which develops 
this insight takes up only half the 
volume. There are three studies develop- 
ing special phases of his theme, which 
fill the rest of the book. The following 
sentence contains perhaps the heart of 
his thesis: “Ours is the first culture to 
annex a host of vanished types of art 
whose function is radically different 
from that of our own art” (p. 136). 

The arts of the past were, he holds, 
always annexed to an Absolute in the 
form of some religion, or, at least, some 
dogma, and there was a social consensus 
which the art expressed. With Protes- 
tantism and individualism this sociologi- 
cal consensus dissolved, tended towards 
relativism, scientific curiosity, and sub- 
stitution of questioning for dogmatic be- 
lieving. Culturally, we have embraced 
the art of all peoples. However, we have 
not taken these arts over quite bodily. 
They have suffered a metamorphosis 
(which is the subject of the three ter- 
minal studies). We prefer Greek art 
white and restrained as we have made it 
over. The garish reconstructions of the 
German scholars leave us cool. And yet 
these metamorphoses are not entirely 


alien to the original perceptions of the 
works, The action of a new culture on 
an old work does not generate a totally 
new work of art. A masterpiece survives 
through many transformations and main- 
tains its excellence of character. The 
transformation is like the wear of time 
—in fact, part of it is just that, ac- 
cepted and preferred by a later culture 
to the clean original. But, Malraux 
cunningly points out, a culture is selec- 
tive of its mutilations. We accept a 
torso without arms, legs or head, but not 
a piece of a limb. 

With kaleidoscopic brilliance Mal- 
raux carries along three themes simul- 
taneously, growing out of this main 
thesis: 1. exemplifications of metamor- 
phoses of works of one period by an- 
other, 2. the development from medieval 
dogmatism to modern curiosity and re- 
ceptiveness, through Rembrandt, Ver- 
meer, Van Gogh, Cezanne and other 
modernists, 3. an analysis of the char- 
acter of modern art and artist. 

But a summary like this does grave 
injustice to the multitudinous suggestive- 
ness of the book. It is full of apo- 
phthegms: “We no longer call medieval 
artists clumsy; we call them ‘Expres- 
sionists’"’; “With Hals began that new 
relationship, one of rivalry between the 
painter and his model, . . . Hals’s brush- 
stroke does not glorify his model, but 
transmutes him into a painting.” (pp. 
35-9); “None of us places on the same 
level a Chartres King and even the most 
attractive of sc recrows” (p. 111); 
“The basic continuity of art can be 
ensured only by striking out in new 
directions”; (p. 112); “A_ religious 
civilization which took what it revered 
as a mere hypothesis is inconceivable.” 
(p. 123); “The ‘outcast’ artist was 
coming on the scene. And haunted by 
visions of his own absolute, confronted 
by a culture growing more and more 
unstable, the painter was led to find in 
his very ostracism the source of an ut 
precedented fertility.” (p. 128); “Bad 
pictures, too, express their period.” (p. 
154). 

Whether Malraux is pessimistic of 
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optimistic about our culture, it is hard 
to tell. Our time has lost the dynamic 
fervor of assured belief. It has lost the 
Absolute. But, he seems to think the 
modern ‘ostracized’ artist, who paints 
to paint, and not for Church or King, 
has in his very concentration in the pic- 
ture as pure picture found an absolute. 
Whether the movement from capital “A” 
to small “a” is good or bad, or just dif- 
ferent, is not clear. Fifty years ago a 
critic would be sure the change was 
progress. Malraux shows himself a prod- 
uct of his own age by his own anal- 
ysis. He raises, with a sweeping gesture 
of erudition, a question. 

I do not think Malraux expects to be 
implicitly believed. But he clearly wants 
to be heard. His judgments will prob- 
ably often seem too hasty, and the in- 
tensity of his style may antagonize some 
scholars. But, to say the very least, he 
is provocative. He is unusually percep- 
tive, sensitive, and unafraid of conven- 
tion, and so scornful of pedantry that he 
does not even descend to give verbal ex- 
pression to it. 

The volume has an abundance of il- 
lustrations, many of them in color. For 
these alone one is repaid for owning it. 
They are, most of them, unfamiliar, and 
where a familiar illustration is used, 
details are often selected for enlarge- 
ment to bring out some novel perception. 

The index for all three volumes of 
The Psychology of Art is also in this 
volume. This is one of the Pantheon 
books in the Bollingen Series, printed 
in Switzerland through Albert Skira— 
clear typography and dignified lay-out. 
Stuart Gilbert, the translator, has done 
a distinguished job. 

STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
University of California, Berkeley 


KENNETH F, Bates, Enameling: Prin- 
ciples and Practice, 208 pp., 129 ill. 
(4 in color), Cleveland and New 
York: World Publishing Company, 
1951. $3.75. 

For the past quarter of a century 
there has been a steadily increasing re- 
vival of the art of glass enameling on 
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metal as a valid form of aesthetic ex- 
pression. Modern industry has simplified 
the materials and tools necessary to do 
the work and brought their price within 
the reach of the public. But it remained 
for men like Karl Drerup, Edward 
Winter, and Kenneth Bates to prove by 
their excellent product that the laborious 
techniques that were a tradition of the 
craft could be re-examined and con- 
verted to methods more suitable to con- 
temporary expression. 

Kenneth Bates is well qualified to 
write this book for as a capable enamel- 
ist of some twenty-five years experi- 
ence with numerous awards and prizes 
to his credit he has proven himself to 
be a sensitive artist of considerable 
technical skill. His book is timely, for 
the growth of interest in this area since 
World War II has been phenomenal, 
and with the exception of several minor 
pamphlets there has been no compre- 
hensive study of the subject from an 
artist’s viewpoint since Art Enameling 
on Metal, by H. H. Cunynghame was 
published in 1899. 

The scope of the book is broad, per- 
haps a little too much so when one 
siders the vastness of the subject. But 
Mr. Bates manages to cover an historical 
review, information on tools and ma- 
terials, detailed instructions on the basic 
processes that are involved, the eco- 
nomics of the field and many illustra- 
tions of contemporary and _ historical 
products of the enamelist’s furnace. 

The opening chapter is devoted to a 
history of this art which, although 
brief, does manage to whet the appetite 
of the historically-minded scholar and 
to impress on the reader that this is no 
new art. Enameling on metal is one of 
our oldest arts and the examples il- 
lustrated attest to its extreme durability 
and capability of fine aesthetic expres- 
sion. 

The main body of the book concerns 
itself with information on the materials 
and tools that are necessary for enamel- 
ing and with quite detailed descriptions 
of the various traditional and con- 
temporary techniques of enameling. Mr. 
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Bates’ scope does not allow space for 
more complete information on the sci- 
ence and compounding of enamel ma- 
terials; however, since such materials 
are available to the artist, ready for use, 
the lack of such information is no great 
loss. At the same time as Mr. Bates 
carefully discusses the traditional tech- 
niques of limoge, cloisonné, champlevé, 
plique-a-jour, basse-taille, grisaille and 
en résille he illustrates how these proc- 
esses may all be simplified to the ex- 
tent that their practice cannot help but 
appeal to the contemporary craftsman. 
And, in addition, a chapter is devoted 
to a discussion of newer experimental 
techniques and suggestions for new uses 
of the enamel medium. 

As is true of all media of expression, 
enameling has its own specific qualities 
and characteristics which must be felt 
and understood by the artist if he is to 
do work that is of a high quality, Mr. 
Bates discusses this subject in a chapter 
on design for enameling. Since a course 
in design cannot be given so briefly one 
can only pass over that information 
quickly to concentrate on such state- 
ments as describe the particular qualities 
that a fine enamel can be expected to 
possess. 

The illustrations are many, ranging 
from photographs and careful drawings 
of the materials, tools and processes 
necessary for work in this area to re- 
productions of historical and contempo- 
rary enamels. However, no photograph 
can record the extreme richness of sur- 
face, depth of color, luminosity and 
jewel-like quality that a fine enamel 
possesses. Works that are exquisite in 
reality appear to be merely flat illustra- 
tions here and only those who have 
seen such work “in the flesh” can at- 
test to their beauty. 

The fascination of the enameling 
medium, process as well as result, has 
inspired many artists and laymen to 
enter the field. In this book Mr. Bates 
gives unselfishly of his talent and skills 
so that they may read and do the work. 
One can only be grateful to Mr. Bates 


for taking time from his own work to 
help others. 
ARTHUR J. PULOS 
University of Illinois 


WERNER HAFTMANN, Paul Klee, Wege 
bildnerischen Denkens, 176 pp., 16 
pl. (3 in color), 21 ill., Miinchen: 
Prestel Verlag, 1950. DM 15.50. 


This small book on Klee has been 
hailed abroad with an enthusiasm which 
matches the enthusiasm of the author 
for his subject. These enthusiasms are 
both eminently justifiable. It is diffi- 
cult to remain at a distance from Klee 
or discuss his works objectively. Like 
Haftmann, we may not have known the 
artist personally; but with Haftmann we 
realize that Klee and his works are one, 
an irresistible monument of moral ele- 
gance. Thus we submit willingly to the 
author's boundless affection and admira- 
tion. With gratitude we see he did not 
lose sight of the artist and his works in 
a polemic for modern art or in the 
machinations of a personal Weltan- 
schauung. In eleven lucidly written chap- 
ters, the contents of which progress 
chronologically through Klee’s career, 
the author has clarified Klee’s special 
language and logic by describing the 
way in which his pictorial thought took 
place. 

One could wish, however, that the 
author had devoted a larger portion to 
the scrutiny of the paintings. Only a 
total of fifteen of the 176 pages deal 
with that most difficult of problems, the 
analysis of the works themselves. Since 
all but two of the sixteen reproductions 
are considered, the analyses had of 
necessity to be brief and hence are often 
incomplete, The twenty-one text illustra- 
tions of drawings unfortunately are not 
discussed. Haftmann has given greater 
emphasis to Klee’s process of creauv: 
growth, the chief topic of the book. This 
approach might explain why the major- 
ity of the reproductions are of land- 
scapes (or near landscapes), why he 
neglects CKlee’s poetry of people, 
demons, and masks, and why he almost 
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completely overlooks Klee’s sense of 
humour, The author’s categorical rejec- 
tion of Klee’s interest in the musicaliz- 
ing of painting and the possibility of the 
artist’s guiding of the spectator’s eye 
through the painting have led to mis- 
takes such as we find in the progression 
of Haftmann’s reading of Hauptweg 
und Nebenwege. 

The discussions of the pictures and 
how they were made are an integral part 
of a warm and profound account of 
Klee’s life. Only minor points are 
missed, such as the artist’s association 
with the school of Der Sturm in 1918. 
For historical background and clarifica- 
tion, mumerous references are made to 
literature (e.g. Kleist, Jean Paul, Bréton, 
Proust, Morgenstern, Novalis, Valéry, 
Rilke, Hesse, Pierre Reverdy, Mallarmé, 
Rimbaud). Haftmann sees a parallel be- 
tween the careers of Goethe and Klee 
which is stimulating. In his efforts to 
explain the various influences upon 
Klee, he suffers by attempting to draw 
upon too many sources. Endell, Hoelzel, 
Hodler, Klimt, Rodin (the drawings), 
Beardsley, Goya, Pascin, Ensor, Van 
Gogh, and Cézanne are mentioned as 
inspirations to the early Klee. Curiously 
the impression von Marées made upon 
Klee in 1908 is overlooked. As there is 
no illustrative material to support these 
contentions we may conclude that the 
book was written neither for the lay- 
man who might not know these names, 
nor for the scholar who would want to 
be convinced by visual proof, The book 
was probably written, then, for the art 
lover and the artist. If this be true no 
one should be concerned if Klee, who is 
sometimes spoken of as a “major minor” 
artist, is treated here without criticism 
as a “major major’’ artist. 

Other historical misjudgements or 
errors are to be found, such as the 
author's overemphasis of Mondrian’s 
importance to the Bauhaus and Klee; 
his misunderstanding of Kandinsky; his 
off-hand dismissal of both Kandinsky’s 
and Kubin’s influence upon the younger 
artist in favor of French and Italian in- 


fluences; and his mistaken idea of who 
actually participated in the founding of 
Dada in Ziirich. 

Nevertheless, this new book on Klee 
is noteworthy, illuminating, and original. 
Its factual and methodological weak- 
nesses are few, and they are fully com- 
pensated for by the spirit in which the 
book is written. We should greet it with 
affection. 

KENNETH LINDSAY 
Harpur College 
State University of New York 


GasTON DiEHL, Drawing in France, 
XIX Century, the Romantics and 
Realists, 100 pp., 88 ill., New York: 
Hyperion Press, distributed by Mac- 
millan, 1950. $2.50. 

Kaus BERGER, French Master Draw- 
ings of the Nineteenth Century, 90 
pp., 57 ill. (1 in color), New York: 
Harper, 1950, $2.50. 


An extensive essay on the purposes 
and methods of popular publication of 
works of art could be written around 
these two little books which in con- 
siderable part cover the same historical 
and technical field (Professor Berger's 
includes the Impressionists and “Post- 
Impressionists”; M. Diehl’s stops short 
at Puvis de Chavannes and Redon) and 
are issued at the same inexpensive price. 
Neither book is simply a “picture book.” 
The introductory essays and Professor 
Berger's notes on the drawings and on 
the characteristic styles of their authors 
presuppose some acquaintance with the 
history of art and with a language of 
analysis and criticism. The indefinite 
article is used in the last sentence with 
intention, for both authors have ob- 
viously faced the problem of saying 
something illuminating about the prod- 
ucts of a technically and aesthetically 
rich and diversified period of draughts- 
manship, for readers who are more or 
less familiar with the relevant names 
and kinds of images. This problem M. 
Diehl appears to me to have completely 
failed to solve. His essay consists for 
the most part of magniloquent generali- 
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zations and historical references ex- 
pressed with a lavish use of affective 
metaphor. It is pontifical with an air 
of erudition, but it neither informs nor 
stimulates to enquiry. There is no refer- 
ence to any of the particular drawings 
reproduced. To those who are already 
partially informed it can hardly be 
other than irritating. To those who 
would like to be informed, it may be 
impressive but can hardly be illuminat- 
ing. Instead of notes on the reproduced 
drawings, he includes a biographical 
paragraph on each artist, of the kind 
which a “dictionary of artists” could 
furnish. Though there is in the intro- 
ductory essay a paragraph on lithography 
(which the author evidently classes as 
a form of “drawing” rather than of 
“printmaking” ) and a comment on the 
diversity of drawing-techniques, there is 
no indication of the particular medium 
or technique in which each selected 
drawing was made. Nor is there any 
statement of original sizes. These omis- 
sions would matter less if the repro- 
ductions were themselves always inform- 
ative. But in far too many cases a 
blurred and insensitive cut and the 
use of a buff underprinting leaves one 
wondering whether the original drawing 
was in pen and ink, pencil, charcoal, 
crayon or some other medium. At the 
price of publication one obviously can- 
not look for high fidelity of reproduc- 
tion. Eighty-eight plates for $2.50 is a 
lot for one’s money. But surely half the 
number of plates with twice the fidelity 
would have been a lot more. 

The quality of reproduction in Pro- 
fessor Berger's book is considerably 
higher (with one or two particularly 
poor exceptions, one of which is, un- 
fortunately, a pencil portrait-group by 
Ingres); the plates are fewer and some- 
what larger, and the medium and size of 
each drawing is stated at the head of 
the notes on each plate. These, and the 
short introductory essay, are scholarly 
and informative without a trace of 
pedantry. And if Professor Berger has 
not the space or the occasion to de- 


velop any theme of particular original- 
ity, what he has to say about the inter- 
play of the claims of “vitality” and 
“order,” the give and take of the 
“classical” and “romantic” movements 
and the continuation of “baroque,”’ is 
always interesting and provocative of 
thought, as well as aesthetically percep- 
tive of the quality of the particular 
drawings reproduced. If I have one 
complaint to make, it is that on rather 
too many occasions his choice of draw- 
ings seems to have been determined by 
a wish to illustrate a point rather than 
by sheer access of delight in the work 
available for reproduction. I make this 
comment with reservation, however, in 
awareness of the element of caprice 
which is unavoidable in the determina- 
tion of personal preferences in so enor- 
mous a field, and in gratitude for the 
surprises which Professor Berger has 
occasionally provided. None of the draw- 
ings he has selected lacks intrinsic 
aesthetic interest. It is curious to notice 
that from the output of more than two 
thirds of a century surveyed in com- 
mon by M. Diehl and Professor Berger, 
only one drawing, that of a panther in 
pen and water color by Barye, has been 
selected for reproduction by both. Each 
author exemplifies the work of a num- 
ber of secondary “romantics,” but the 
same artists have rarely been chosen for 
commemoration. For instance, Professor 
Berger surprisingly omits Chassériau, M. 
Diehl Jongkind (perhaps by reason of 
his Dutch birth). Diehl chooses the 
prolific and popular Doré, Berger the 
rare and obscure Bresdin. Though many 
of the differences between the two 
volumes may be attributable to an edi- 
torial policy governing the two series of 
publications of which these volumes are 
members, the choice of Bresdin seems to 
be symptomatic of the exercise of a 
higher degree of independent aesthetic 
judgment on the part of Professor 
Berger, which can be observed at a 
good many points. 
JOHN ALFORD 
Rhode Island School of Design 
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HENRY WILDER Foote, John Smibert, 
Painter, vii + 292 pp., 9 ill., Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1950. $6.00. 


Despite heroic and praiseworthy ef- 
forts in other directions, the history of 
American art, today and for many years 
to come, must be written in terms of 
specialized studies like this one. We do 
not know enough about the subject as 
a whole to permit more than tentative 
generalizations; the truly grand generali- 
zation, when it comes, will be based 
upon such spade-work as that which 
Dr. Foote has accomplished in this ad- 
mirable volume. 

To be sure, Smibert is not one of 
those previously unknown painters who 
are now whizzing out of the American 
past to force a complete reappraisal of 
our artistic tradition. The problem of 
Smibert is, rather, that he has been 
taken too much for granted. As Dr. 
Foote points out, his name was for 
many years invoked as a catch-all: if 
an 18th century New England portrait 
was not obviously the work of a folk- 
painter and could not, with a straight 
face, be ascribed to Copley, then it was 
given to Smibert, and that was that. 
Furthermore, there is no historic Amer- 
ican painter, no matter how small his 
reputation or how low his prices, who 
has not been the object of tender solici- 
tude on the part of modern forgers. 

Consequently the second half of Dr. 
Foote’s book, a descriptive catalogue of 
all the known Smiberts, of the forgeries, 
misattributed pictures and borderline 
cases, is especially valuable. Dr. Foote 
marshals all the evidence—historic, 
stylistic and physical—in masterly 
fashion, and thereby produces a model 
of scientific method, tactful criticism 
and sane appreciation which many an- 
other art historian might well ponder. 

The first part of the book is a biog- 
raphy of the artist, employing all the 
documents which could be found in 
years of thorough-going research. The 
result is not one of the great romances 
of art history, for Smibert’s life was 
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no more exciting than his pictures. He 
was a solid and worthy man, not a 
brilliant one; nevertheless he stood at 
the center of art in Boston in his time, 
and Dr. Foote’s book, dealing with him 
in detail from every angle of approach, 
provides not only a complete study of 
Smibert, but an invaluable source for 
the whole story of painting in 18th 
century New England. 

Dr. Foote’s previous book, on Robert 
Feke, is now of voting age. In the 
twenty-one years since it appeared, only 
a few minor details about this artist 
have come to light, and it bids fair to 
remain the standard study of Feke for 
many years to come. The same thing, 
one suspects, will prove true of John 
Smibert, Painter; for Dr. Foote is not 
one to rush toward print before all his 
evidence is in. 

The book's one flaw is its illustra- 
tion; there are only nine plates and 
most of them are not very good. Good 
plates cost money, but one suspects that 
the paucity and inadequacy of the re- 
productions in this case is only partially 
a matter of expense. Our scholarship still 
prizes the word above the image even 
when its words are about images, and a 
color plate would seem almost vulgar 
in a Harvard Press book about a colonial 
painter whose portraits hang, very 
largely, on walls from which they have 
not been moved in a hundred years. 

It is worth adding that one of the 
several appendices to the present volume 
is a study of Smibert’s painter son, 
Nathaniel. 

ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 
San Francisco Chronicle 


Disco ANGULO INiGuEz, Historia del 
Arte Hispanoamericano, Vol. Il: Los 
capitulos III, IV, IX y XII por En- 
rique Marco Dorta, el capitulo VII 
por Mario J. Buschiazzo, 930 pp., 
835 ill. Madrid: Salvat Editores, 
1950. 595 pesetas. 


Twenty-five years ago Sr. Angulo was 
a professor of the history of art in the 
University of Granada. For some time he 
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taught in the University of Seville in the 
Laboratorio de Arte, founded by the 
well-known scholar Dr. Murillo He- 
rrera. Here the chief interest was in the 
organization of a great library of books 
and photographs dealing with art in the 
province of Seville. One of their note- 
worthy achievements was a splendid 
publication on “Sculpture in Andalusia,” 
of which Sr. Angulo wrote the third 
volume.* 

In Seville, in the Archives of the 
Indies, Sr. Angulo had the good fortune 
to discover innumerable decuments and 
plans of churches in Central and South 
America as well as in the Philippines. 
This resulted in a monumental publica- 
tion. He was then sent by the Spanish 
government to Central America, to 
search cut new documents. However, he 
found little additional documentary ma- 
terial but returned to Spain with great 
quantities of photographs, He has pub- 
lished many books and articles since he 
has been in Madrid, where he is now 
a professor in the University and the 
editor of the Archivo de Arte Espafol.* 

In 1945, Sr. Angulo brought out the 
first volume of his study on Latin Amer- 
ican art, which dealt with the XVI 
century,‘ and at that time, it was in- 
tended to cover the entire history of 
art in Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica in three volumes. However, due to 
the great amount of material on Mex- 


* Diego Angulo Ifiguez, La Escultura 
en Andalucia, Sevilla, Universidad, La- 
boratorio de Arte, 1926. 

*Planos de monumentos arquitec- 
ténicos de América y Filipinas existentes 
en el Archivo de Indias, Sevilla, 1933- 
39, 4 vols., and atlas (3 vols.). 

* Alejo Fernandez, Seville, 1946; 
Pedro Berruguete en Paredes de Nava, 
estudio critico, Barcelona, 1946; El 
Gético y el renacimiento en las Antillas, 
Seville, 1947; Veldzquez, como compuso 
sus principales cuadros, Seville, 1947. 

* Historia del arte Hispanoamericano: 
Los capitulos once a diex y siete por 
Enrique Marco Dorta, Barcelona, Ma- 
drid, Salvat Editores, 1945. 


ican architecture of the XVIII century, 
it proved impossible to include in the 
same volume that of the remaining coun- 
tries, so the plan now is to extend this 
survey to four volumes. The third will 
discuss the Baroque architecture of Cen- 
tral America, the islands, and South 
America, as well as sculpture and paint- 
ing of the Baroque period. In the fourth 
volume, the architecture, sculpture and 
painting will be treated from the Neo- 
Classical to the present, as well as in- 
dustrial art. In this, an adequate index 
is promised. Volume II, supplied with 
larger and more numerous illustrations 
and a very considerable bibliography, 
has also sections by Sr. Marco Dorta and 
Sr. Buschiazzo. Scholars in this country 
will be especially interested in Sr. 
Angulo’s last chapters dealing with early 
Spanish architecture in the United 
States, which includes monuments in 
New Mexico, California and Florida. 
Architecture of the XVI and XVII 
centuries in Brazil has been discussed 
by Professor Mario J. Buschiazzo of the 
University of Buenos Aires. Brazilian art, 
because of its different political and 
ethnic affiliations, stands somewhat 
apart from the Hispano-American cur- 
rent in Colonial art, differences which, 
in a sense, are paralleled at home be 
tween Spain and Portugal. The lack of 
the cupola in churches might be cited 
as one very obvious variation. However, 
in Brazil from 1637 on, there is also a 
strain of Dutch influence not found else- 
where in the other Latin American coun- 
tries under consideration. The Jesuits 
played a dominant role in Brazil also, 
but here, their architecture is still largely 
Renaissance. Italian influence is par 
ticularly clear in Franciscan building. 
Professor Enrique Marco Dorta of the 
University of Seville has contributed 
four chapters on Architecture of the XII 
century in Panama, Colombia, and 
Venezuela, and the Baroque of this cen 
tury in Pera and Bolivia; Sculpture in 
Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peri 
and Bolivia; and Painting in the same 
countries, barring Venezuela. While 
cathedrals were being built and rebuilt 
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after each earthquake from the days of 
the Conquistadores, yet these early years 
of a more settled and peaceful occupa- 
tion mark the heyday of the great re- 
ligious Orders, Franciscan, Dominican, 
Augustinian, and the “Compaijiia,” 
periods of unceasing activity in building 
in which each Order favored certain 
forms. Jesuit estancias were a powerful 
element in the organization of the 
colonies, and even remote chapels often 
had claims to architectural considera- 
tion. The same was true of the great 
encomiendas, for while their buildings 
are of many styles and materials, on the 
whole, the quality was surprisingly 
high. The range of sculpture was per- 
haps even wider, from imported works 
by Martinez Montafiés, or the Virgen 
de la Almudena by the Inca Tayru- 
Tapac, to the humble Crucifix, saint, or 
paso by the local craftsman. Many 
artists came from Seville, especially to 
Lima, to swell the considerable number 
of sculptors established there already. 

In Colombia in the XVII century, 
colonial building was simply designed 
and solidly constructed, and in general, 
it was Transitional Baroque that pre- 
vailed im such centers as Bogotd or 
Caracas. The city of Cuzco, rebuilt after 
the great earthquake of 1650, was a 
center second only to Lima in this phase 
of Baroque. The facade of the Cathedral 
and the “Compafifa” are unforgettabi. 
if only for their towers. La Merced also 
is unusually fine, especially its cloister 
in a land of many that are notable. San 
Sebastian and several other churches in 
and near Cuzco share certain characteris- 
tics, as if they all had been strongly in- 
fluenced by the entalladores of retables. 

Of all XVII century Colonial archi- 
tecture, perhaps none was finer than that 
of Pera, of its time and place but based 
on the best in Spain.* Lima was the 
center of a new development of the 
Baroque, in which the use of lighter 
material (because of earthquakes) made 


*Harold E. Wethey, Colonial Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture in Peru, Cam- 
bridge, 1949. 


many experiments possible. San Fran- 
cisco is an epitome of XVII century 
Lima, Santo Domingo and the Cathedral 
scarcely less so. Facades and cloisters 
especially are Baroque at its best, with 
the exuberant freedom still kept within 
reasonable restraint. 

The XVII century in Mexico saw the 
rise of many monasteries with their 
churches, usually simpler than the 
cathedrals. Plans were sent out from 
Spain, and even architects. Documents 
are rapidly making more known. Work 
proceeded intermittently over long 
periods, as on the cathedral of Mexico. 
The pleasant and prosperous town of 
Puebla used modelled plaster both inside 
and out—yeseria, polychromed and gilt 
—until it developed a characteristic 
style even before it became famous for 
its tile-work. Mestizo or even criollo 
art used European as a taking-off point, 
so to speak. Given untold wealth and a 
blend of two races, both of whom loved 
grandeur and magnificence, the result 
was bound to be unlike all that had 
gone before. Skilful Indian fingers, 
trained in beautifying the temples of 
their own gods, had now done the same 
for the Conquistador and his hierarchy. 

Mexico evolved its own interpreta- 
tion of Baroque, and Sr. Angulo devotes 
nearly half the volume to it. Its archi- 
tecture in the XVIII century is almost 
incredible in its variety and richness. It 
is said that over 18,000 domes, many 
of brilliant hue, rose over churches. 
After the introduction of the so-called 
Churrigueresque, its climax came in such 
ultra-Baroque as the Sagrario, the San- 
tisima Trinidad, or San Martin of Te- 
potzotlan. The great cathedrals in them- 
selves are almost a history of Mexican 
architecture. 

Seldom do art historians have the 
good fortune of adding to their libraries 
a volume so packed with material 
largely new and of such solid and endur- 
ing worth. Latin American art is still 
a comparatively unexplored field of 
study, so that much has never before 
been published or only in local works 
not always readily accessible. This pro- 
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vides a very welcome synthesis of recent 
scholarship. The authors have dealt in 
a sympathetic spirit with mestizo art, 
appreciating the fact that this is the 
true contribution of the New World, 
and have tried here, too, to do justice 
to the continuity of tradition as well as 
its originality. In certain fields, Latin 
American art is really an extension of 
European, supplementing and comple- 
menting it, as the Baroque and Chu- 
rrigueresque bring to full fruition a de- 
velopment of which the early stages are 
to be found in Spain. So this publica- 
tion fills what has been long felt as a 
crying need in the history of art. The 
subsequent volumes will be awaited with 
interest and impatience. 
WALTER W. S. Cook 
New York University 


WALTER RAYMOND AGARD, Classical 
Myths in Sculpture, xvi + 203 pp., 
97 ill., Madison: The University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1951. $5.00. 


Greek mythology, originally shaped by 
Homer and the tragic poets, then used 
continuously by painters and sculptors 
from the seventh century B.C. through 
the archaic, classical, Hellenistic and 
Roman periods, was for ancient men not 
only the content of their religion, but 
also the oldest history of their lands. 
They considered the gods and heroes as 
their ancestors. These beliefs waned 
when Christianity triumphed over pagan- 
ism, but the stories and the characters 
were so strongly established that they 
lived on. The Christians re-interpreted 
the symbolic meanings according to their 
own creed. After the spiritual phase of 
medieval art, the Renaissance artists re- 
garded them as artistic objects and motifs 
helpful in their striving for beauty and 
sensuous values. For the baroque, the 
French, and German classicizing periods 
they were the ideal models to be 
imitated. More modern artists have 
vacillated between the absolute refusal 
to recognize the value of ancient art and 
an admiring study which gave them in- 
spiration and stimuli for their own 
works, 


W. R. Agard, now Professor of 
Classics in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, had already written a book, The 
Greek Tradition in Sculpture, when he 
was a fellow in Archaeology under Pro- 
fessor David Robinson. This work is 
published in The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Archaeology, No. 7, 
1930. Agard now has taken up the same 
material on a broader base, with the 
emphasis more on the subject matter and 
its reinterpretation. “A similar survey 
of classical myths in painting and the 
graphic arts remains to be made” (Pre- 
face, p. ix). The material is well or- 
ganized in chronological sequence: 

I. The mythological tradition in sculp- 
ture—The answer to the question why 
sculptors of nearly every period in Eu- 
rope and America have made use of 
classical gods and heroes is because their 
characters and their stories have been 
part of the universal literary inheritance 
of our Western world. Their general 
human value can be used as symbols of 
contemporary experiences. The attitude 
of the different periods toward ancient 
art reflects the development of Western 
art and culture. Agard exemplifies this 
in the development of the figures of 
Apollo and Aphrodite from the Greek 
to the contemporary periods. 

II. Classical gods and heroes—The 
great number and variety of myths al- 
ready in antiquity changed the manner 
of representations depending on chang- 
ing social conditions, new artistic con- 
cepts and techniques, and the tempera- 
mental artistic response of the individ- 
ual artists. 

III. Early Christian and medieval 
sculpture—The myths were re-inter- 
preted in allegorical terms, so that they 
received a heightened moral and spitit- 
ual value. Thus on Christian sarcophagi 
the sea monster to whom Andromeda is 
exposed becomes Jonah’s whale; Ulys- 
ses and the sirens become a pious soul 
rejecting temptation; Cupid and Psyche 
become an allegory of divine love be 
stowing immortality on the human soul. 
Hercules symbolizes the Christian virtue 
of fortitude. Janus becomes Januarius 
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opening the new year. Sirens on church 
doors and cloister capitals symbolize 
water, centaurs evil passions. 

IV. The Renaissance—The rebirth of 
art under the stimulus of the develop- 
ment of great city cultures, the rise of 
a wealthy nobility, and the rediscovery 
of Graeco-Roman art and literature in 
Italy during the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies created a pagan spirit, so that real- 
istic treatment, nudity and individual- 
ized faces penetrated even into the 
churches. This renewed paganism spread 
from Italy throughout Europe. 

V. Baroque sculpture—The sophisti- 
cated and cosmopolitan society of the 
17th century, much like the Hellenistic 
period, brought picturesque, emotional 
and dramatic subjects even into the 
churches of the Jesuits. Subjects like 
Pluto and Persephone, Apollo and 
Daphne, Perseus and Andromeda were 
carved with exuberance in facial emo- 
tions and tumultuous folds in the dra- 
peries, reminding us of the height of 
Hellenistic sculpture. 

VI. French classicism—Baroque and 
Rococo in France during the 17th and 
18th centuries is respectable and in good 
taste, with balanced compositions, but 
often cold and over-formal. The mytho- 
logical subjects are used to flatter 
royalty. Decorative sculpture for palaces 
and parks (Versailles) is often playful 
like Hellenistic genre sculpture. Volup- 
tuous female forms and smiling features 
in scenes of light romance are preferred. 

VII. The neo-classic interlude—dur- 
ing the end of the 18th, and the first 
half of the 19th centuries, a revolt 
against the excesses of the baroque and 
the trivialities of the rococo led to a 
kind of pseudo-Renaissance. The excava- 
tions at Pompeii and Herculaneum and 
the History of Ancient Art by Winckel- 
mann (1765) laid the foundation for 
this neoclassicism. Canova and Thor- 
waldsen in Europe show fine modeling, 
but are empty of real expression and 
lack vitality. In the United States, on 
the other hand, a “Greek revival’ (in 
reality a revival of Roman architecture), 
a study of classical literature in search 


of ethical ideas (used in our constitu- 
tion), and of aesthetic forms led to a 
rugged vitality which is much more in- 
teresting than the smooth European 
forms. 

VIII. Modern European sculpture— 
Since the middle of the 19th century 
until today, Paris has been the center 
of art education. Its classical tradition 
retains the mythological subjects, but the 
realistic study of nature and the play- 
fulness of the rococo period are added 
to the classicizing stylistic treatment, 
and are also combined with a return to 
the exuberant baroque groups. Rodin, 
Tuaillon and Stuck are the main sculp- 
tors of classical subjects in this eclectic 
style on the continent. 

IX. English and American classicism 
—British and American sculptors pre- 
ferred to be trained in the French classi- 
cal techniques, but in their works ethi- 
cal, instead of the French aesthetic, 
ideals predominate. Their concepts of 
physical health, philosophy, and religion 
led to sturdy bodies suggesting a serious 
purpose, The combination of strength 
with elegance is best realized in the 
Diana and the Victory of the Amer- 
ican sculptor Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
(Figs. 76-77), who called his sojourn 
in Italy “a door thrown open to the 
eternal beauty of the classical” (p. 139). 

X. Recent trends—Contemporary 
sculpture is eclectic and highly individu- 
alized. But although the Oriental, the 
African Negro, machines, and abstract 
designs have pushed the classical tradi- 
tion into the background, a return to the 
human values which the myths embody 
has been led by such artists as Bourdelle 
in France, whose Tragedy of Iphigenia 
in Aulis (Fig. 79) arouses emotions re- 
lated to tragic experiences of today. 
Modern artists no longer imitate the 
Greeks, but, for example, artists in the 
American Academy at Rome try to dis- 
cover their methods. Steuben glass (Fig. 
88) and other minor arts like dress de- 
sign adapt classical figures with good 
success. On the other hand, abstract 
forms do not go well with ancient fig- 
ures like Medea, Prometheus, Castor and 
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Pollux (Figs. 90-92). Some American 
sculptors like William Zorach can confer 
the deep meaning of the original charac- 
ters and myths in quiet poise and closed 
forms. He and other artists prove that 
they can express their contemporary 
world without giving up the emotional 
human values of the classical myths, and 
without neglecting the study of nature, 
to which the perfected forms of Greek 
sculpture stimulate the serious worker. 

The book is beautifully printed and 
illustrated. A bibliography and catalogue 
to each chapter (pp. 177-183), a glos- 
sary of divinities and heroes (pp. 185- 
194), an index of subjects (pp. 195- 
199) and an index of artists (pp. 200- 
203) add to its usefulness. 

MARGARETE BIEBER 
Columbia University 


THOMAS CRAVEN, The Pocket Book of 
Greek Art, vii + 120 pp., 32 pl. 
New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1950. 
$.25. 


From the first paragraph to the last 
the reader is made aware that Craven 
realizes that this book is written for an 
uninitiated and probably only mildly 
interested public. Perhaps we have been 
plagued by some doubts about the in- 
imitable greatness of the artistry of the 
Greeks. The author immediately estab- 
lishes a close bond by pointing out that 
he, too, in his less mature days, had 
begun to question the unapproachable 
excellence of things Greek, but later 
corrected his error. The confession inci- 
dentally enables him to stress the fact 
that he has been drenched in Hellenic 
studies since childhood. As a boy he 
recited the Ode on a Grecian Urn on his 
father’s knee, learned Greek in his teens, 
taught it in his twenties, and, of course, 
read widely about Greek art. The reader 
relaxes comfortably as the savant, in a 
jovial mood, prepares to entertain and 
impress him. Occasionally there are slips, 
as when scholarly terms like “assever- 
ated” creep in, but on the whole the 
author is successful in remaining down 
on his reader's level and uses language 
which we all will indubitably under- 


stand, such as “cuties” ; “the old Greeks”; 
“going to town”; and “horning in.” 

The order of presentation offers no 
real peculiarities. Chapter headings are 
evocative, and the illustrations are well 
reproduced. Only six pictures show out- 
right copies of Greek works; the others 
are of originals. Brief passages about 
the character and history of the peoples 
of Greek lands make a fitting introduc. 
tion, which is followed by a chronologi- 
cal table of important events. Then 
comes more about Greek life and con- 
ceptions of the gods, and a list of the 
more important deities, with casual com- 
ments about them. Finally Craven settles 
down to a shortened, popularized history 
of the arts combined with a large bun- 
dle of adulatory remarks. His eye is con- 
tinually on sociological factors. Some 
of the comparisons between phases of 
ancient culture and modern life are 
well chosen. A discussion of the develop- 
ment of sculpture, the perfection of the 
temple, culmination of the arts in the 
Periclean Age, later variations, painting, 
pottery, the applied arts, and an epi- 
logue are included, A little glossary and 
a tiny bibliography slip in at the end. 
In accordance with a commendable ten- 
dency of our time, the writer does not 
gloss over the minor arts: “Minor in 
name only” is the heading of the chap- 
ter which tells of metal work, jewelry, 
and the like. 

Craven finds Greek art supreme be 
cause it is beautiful, idealized, comes to 
life as you look at it, and embodies col- 
lective beliefs and patriotisms. His pria- 
cipal aim is to convince the reader of 
its unapproachable excellence by sheer 
weight and number of laudatory te 
marks, and by belittling primitive, mod- 
ern, and baroque art, as well as mod 
ern ceramics. Everything is served on 4 
silver platter. This building, statue, or 
artifact is the finest ever produced. Why? 
Primarily because the Greeks were “the 
most artistic race in the history of man 
kind” (p. 6), as well as the most sensi- 
tive and rational. Repetition burns this 
dictum into the reader's mind until he 
is presumably too groggy to question the 




































statement that the Parthenon “is the only 
perfect building erected by man” (p. 47). 
(One wonders why this artistic master 
race was able to create only one perfect 
building in all its history.) Hyperboles 
carom wildly as we read that modern 
architects rage against the Parthenon be- 
cause it is so flawless and unalterable, a 
constant frustration to any upstart de- 
signer of our times. “To this day, archi- 
tects, engineers, and mathematicians hold 
conventions to discuss the scheme of 
proportions in the Parthenon, and to try 
to discover the secrets of its perfection” 
(p. 48). Occasionally Craven elaborates 
by noting such things as the fact that 
the floor of this paragon “was slightly 
rounded in the center” and that the 
columns, “bulged a little in the middle 
drums” (p. 47). Only on the subject 
of mural and other paintings, excluding 
vases, does he admit that he cannot bring 
himself to inordinate enthusiasm. 
Attempts at sophomoric wit mar pas- 
sages which might otherwise have been 
acceptable as irony. Presumably the 
chatty, offhand manner is considered ap- 
propriate to a book meant to interest the 
man in the street. Such an approach is 
no chore for the author. One cannot 
justly cavil against an introductory work 
because it includes generalizations which 
will not stand close inspection by the 
specialist. But no one can approve the 
generally careless way in which the sub- 
ject is treated nor the glaring mistakes 
and statements which will give rise to 
misconceptions. The walls of the Par- 
thenon, according to Craven, were sur- 
rounded by two rows of Doric columns. 
His dipteral Parthenon also unflinch- 
ingly exhibited reclining male figures of 
both Theseus and Dionysus. Craven finds 
a semicircular amphitheater at Epidaurus. 
His Olympia turns up in northern 
Greece, probably consorting with Mount 
Olympus. One gathers that Michelangelo, 
the only person other than a Greek who 
ever had any business trying to carve 
anything, studied the Pergamon frieze 
itself. Craven is not inhibited from stat- 
ing categorically that the Hermes of 
Praxiteles in the museum at Olympia was 
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“erected to stand in the sun on a 
pedestal near a street corner on the 
Acropolis,” where “it must have been 
an object lesson to every Athenian 
athlete or politician” (p. 74). Even 
Craven's naive public, for whom the 
book was apparently hastily thrown to- 
gether, has a right to expect fewer mis- 
statements, half-truths, and guesses. 
EpwIn C. RAE 
University of Illinois 


Luisa Marcucci, Catalogo della mostra 
di disegni d’arte decorativa, Gabinetti 
disegnie stampe degli Uffizi, 32 pp., 
30 ill., Firenze: Del Turco, 1951. 600 
lire. 


In the preface of this little book the 
director of the Uffizi Drawing Cabinet 
writes: 

It is an old custom to hold exhibi- 

tions of drawings and prints selected 

from the collection of the Uffizi, but 
seldom have there been published 
catalogues of the works shown. And 
even then, they were hardly more 
than lists, and without illustrations. 

The catalogue of the present show 

has been written with other intent. 

We have sought to make it useful 

not only to casual visitors but also, 

and above all to scholars. . . . 

I hope that this first catalogue will 

be followed by those of future shows 

which will make possible the con- 
tinuous publication of groups of 
drawings and prints from this rich, 
precious and little known collection. 

Dr. Sinibaldi’s wish to bring the ex- 
hibition to scholars who cannot come 
to Florence, is well realized. The one 
hundred six drawings of it are de- 
scribed and in most cases discussed, 
sometimes at considerable length with 
rich bibliographical annotations. Schol- 
ars will not always agree with the attri- 
butions, but, of course, one of the aims 
of this type of publication is to arrive 
at a juster understanding of the treas- 
ures of the Uffizi’s vast and (alas!) 
“little known” collection. The percent- 
age of illustrations, 30 out of 106 works 
shown, is generous. Furthermore the il- 
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lustrations have been chosen happily 
sO as not to respect works which may be 
found readily by consulting the bibli- 
ography. 

This first catalogue and all its poten- 
tial successors should most definitely be 
acquired by every serious art-historical 
library. The word “potential” is used, 
because without the support of such pur- 
chases, this most valuable series of cata- 
logues will not materialize. Orders for 
the catalogue should be sent directly to 
the publishers: Editore del Turco, Via 
della Mattonaia 23, Florence. 

G. HayDN HUNTLEY 
Northwestern University 


VirALE BLOCH, Georges de la Tour, 
Een beschouwing over zijn werk 
voorafgegaan door een catalogus van 
zijn oeuvre, 80 pp., 25 ill., Amster- 
dam: J. H. de Bussy, 1950. f. 4.90. 


One of the most exciting results of 
the union of scholarly art history and 
connoisseurship during the last century, 
which is also proof that the coalition is a 
fruitful one, was the resuscitation of the 
so-called peintres de réalité. Although 
Thoré-Biirger is rightly given credit for 
recognizing the unique greatness of Ver- 
meer, Champfleury for Le Nain and Her- 
mann Voss for Georges de la Tour, it 
must be remembered that other scholars 
also made significant, if not always as 
dramatic, contributions to our under- 
standing of these artists. 

For example, since Voss attempted to 
reconstruct the oeuvre of La Tour in 
1915 on the basis of two signed works 
and available literary evidence, Demonts, 
Sterling, Jamot, Pariset, Colombier, 
Longhi, Weisbach, Bloch and others 
have uncovered paintings by the master 
from Lorraine or have published mate- 
rial which has led to a greater compre- 
hension of his art. Thanks to their ef- 
forts art historians need no longer be 
embarrassed if they are asked if the 
painting of the Hurdy Gurdy Man, in 
Nantes, is a Velasquez, Murillo, Zur- 
baran, Mayno, Rizzo or Herrera. The 
scholars have transformed La Tour, who 


was virtually unknown thirty-five years 
ago, into an extravagantly praised inter- 
national art hero. One of the most popu- 
lar works in the traveling exhibit of 
the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum pictures 
was La Tour's St. Sebastian Mourned by 
St. Irene. Gallery-goers who are lured 
into museums by statistics of the value 
of pictures which were once in salt 
mines are not alone in their admiration 
of the Lunéville artist. André Malraux, 
in the first volume of his recently pub- 
lished trilogy The Psychology of Art, 
wrote: “Poussin seems decorative com- 
pared with La Tour's S. Sebastian . . .” 
In the third volume, in order to charac- 
terize La Tour’s work he summons the 
names of Piero della Francesca, Uccello, 
Giotto and the anonymous sculptors of 
Olympia. The same volume informs us 
that La Tour surpasses Rembrandt as a 
painter of night: “. . . La Tour does not 
paint shadowy backgrounds; he paints 
night itself. . . . No other painter, not 
even Rembrandt, can so well suggest 
the vast elemental stillness; La Tour 
alone is the interpreter of the serene that 
dwells in the heart of darkness.” La Tour 
has risen from oblivion to fame with the 
rapidity which is generally believed to 
be solely the prerogative of protagonists 
of American success stories. 

Vitale Bloch’s monograph on Georges 
de La Tour is singular because of the 
author's balanced appraisal of the point- 
er's achievement. A comfortable famili- 
arity with the artist and his stylistic peers 
enables him to discuss the artist with 
out evoking Greek gods, giants of the 
Tre- or Quattrocento or Rembrandt. As 
early as the twenties Bloch was instr 
mental in procuring for the Louvre its 
first La Tour, the Adoration of the 
Shepherds. He published an article on 
the artist in Formes, in 1930, when only 
eight of his paintings were known; and 
in 1934 he helped arrange the exhibition 
at the Orangerie which established La 
Tour as one of the masters of the grand 
siécle. Because of his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the artist, Bloch does not deify 
him; he appraises La Tour as an old 











friend of whom he is extremely fond, 
but whose limitations he also knows 
well. 

The book contains a critical essay on 









































































































































































es La Tour; a chronological catalogue of 
by the artist’s works which also lists many 
ed existing copies and variations; twenty 
ue reproductions of the known paintings 
alt (or of those done in his studio or copies 
ion after lost originals: The Fighting Musi- 
ux, cians, Chambéry; The Education of the 
ub- Virgin, Frick Collection; St. Sebastian 
Art, Comforted by St. Irene, Amsterdam art 
om- market); and a handy index of the artists 
oo mentioned in the text with a thumbnail 
rac- biography of each of them. 
the The essay, which was read as a paper 
lo, in virtually the same form at the Insti- 
s of tute of Fine Arts of New York Univer- 
$ us sity and the University of Chicago in 
as a 1950, raises the complicated problem of 
NOt the sources of La Tour's tenebroso style. 
aints Bloch reviews and rejects Pariset’s con- 
, Rot clusion that La Tour was a pupil of 
B gest Guido Reni, although he does not alto- 
Tour gether rule out the possibility that La 
> that Tour was in Italy. Good evidence and 
Tour reproductions are presented to show that 
h the Le Clerc—the pupil and alter ego of 
ed to Saraceni, Jacques Bellange when work- 
onists ing as the engraver of the Hurdy Gurdy 
Man, and Jacques Callot all left their 
Orges mark on the artist. With the same sensi- 
of the tivity which induced Bloch to place the 
point- reproductions of La Tour’s paintings be- 
amili- fore his text, he characterizes the paint- 
; peers er’s unique noctural soliloquies and dia- 
with- logues and calls attention to his iconog- 
of the raphy which has no parallel in all of 
dt. As Baroque painting. What have La Tour's 
instru- Magdalenes in common with those 
vre its painted by Caravaggio, Orazio or Arte- 
of the misia Gentileschi, Reni, Vouet, Renieri 
cle on or Philippe de Champaigne? He also 
n only presents an acceptable chronology of the 
n; and artist's works. When one thinks of what 
ribition artists were doing in Rome, Madrid, 
hed La Amsterdam, Utrecht and Haarlem dur- 
> grand Hing the second and third decades of the 
quaint: 17th century and then examines La 
ot deify J§ Tour's only two dated paintings, the 
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of St. Peter in Nantes which was painted 
in 1650—just two years before the artist 
died, it is not difficult to accept Bloch’s 
conclusions that La Tour not only had 
no late style, but was also retardé and 
out of touch with the art movements of 
his time during the last decades of his 
life. 

No artist of merit can be pigeon- 
holed and Bloch does not attempt the 
impossible. He shows that La Tour is 
not merely Caravaggio translated into a 
Lorraine patois. If his coquettish and 
mannered Cardsharper, in the Landry 
collection, Paris, is compared with 
Caravaggio’s picture of the same subject, 
formerly in the Sciarra Gallery or with 
Valentin’s Cardsharper, in Dresden, the 
marginal aspect of the Caravaggesque 
component in La Tour's work becomes 
apparent. (At this late date there is 
still an unfortunate misunderstanding of 
Caravaggio’s work and Caravaggismo. 
This sad state of affairs is underlined 
by two books published in the United 
States within the last year which repro- 
duce Valentin’s Dresden Cardsharper 
and attribute it to Caravaggio! Paul 
Zucker in his Styles of Art uses the sav- 
ing grace of an interrogation mark after 
his attribution, while David M. Robb in 
his Harper History of Art does not.) 

La Tour was not a peintre de réalité 
in the sense Le Nain was. Nor can he 
be called “progressive”; even his com- 
bination of sacred and profane motifs 
which 20th century audiences find so 
appealing was an anachronism. He can- 
not be identified as a “Baroque” artist, 
a “naturalist” or a “‘mannerist.” And yet 
he is all of these. He was also, perhaps 
above all, a classicist. Bloch’s grasp of 
the many aspects of La Tour's work and 
of his successful synthesis of contra- 
dictory styles throws new light—without 
violating the mystery of the deep shad- 
ows—on the marvelous formulas La 
Tour discovered for representing the 
nocturnal scenes which painters have 
struggled with at least since Geertgen of 
Haarlem painted his Nativity. 
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